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Prospects Brightening. 


Cheerless and unpropitious as has 
been the weather, and despite the 
numerous complaints regarding the 
‘packwardness of spring many are be- 
ginning to realize that all has been 
for the best. Last Thursday (8th 
inst.) we observed an Italian bee 
working satisfactorily on the few 
white clover blossoms which have yet 
made their appearance in this locality ; 
and it was the more gratifying, from 
the fact that the blossoms were quite 
fresh, and the nectar secretion had 
come to the surface almost simultane- 
ously with the unfolding of the petals. 
While the rain and cold have in places 
disappointed many who anticipated a 
surplus from fruit bloom, they will 
prove-to have been a blessing in 
massing and invigorating the white 
clover sward, and in strengthening 
the fibers fora greater honey secre- 
tion. Last spring our first observa- 


| tion of a bee upon white clover blos- 


soms was June 10th; so, notwith- 
standing unfavorable weather, we are 
still two days in advance this year. 
But it will be fully a week or more be- 
fore white clover will be in general 





bloom with us. We must credit Mr. 


'C. H. Dibbern, with the first shout of 


joy, dated Milan, Ill., June 7, 1882, as 
follows : 


We are now having some “ glorious 
days” for the bees. White clover is 
just coming into full bloom. Bees 
are working in sections and swarming. 
Everything is now favorable for a 
good yield. 


«= Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
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«> The report of the Department of 
Agriculture for June announces a de- 
crease of 17 per cent. in the acreage of 
spring wheat. Winter wheataverages 
100 in condition, and there is now a 
strong probability that both varieties 
will give a very satisfactory yield, be- 
ing exceeded only by the crop of 1880. 
Corn planting in many of the States 
was not completed by June Ist, buta 
large increase in acreage is reported. 
The prospect for oats is most excel- 
lent, and the acreage is increased 7 
per cent. 





«> H. A. Burch, we learn, is endea- 
voring to redeem his reputation by 
filling some of the orders received and 
not filled last year. We shall be glad 
to learn that all are filled, and hope all 
who get anything will report to us, not 
necessarily for publication, but that 
we may have the facts. 


<——_ 


t= In the last number of Gleanings 
the editor says: ‘Everybody now 
seems prospering in the bee business, 
and I hope this season to see nice 
honey offered at so low a price that it 
may come more into general use than 
it has ever done any season before.”’ 
Many times have we expressed the 
conviction, that the consumption of 
honey was daily becoming more popu- 
lar, and that its economic value as an 
article of food was being more gener- 
ally appreciated, and for this reason 
we should greatly deplore an unusual 
shortness of product, or an exorbitant 
price ; but we quite as sincerely hope 
the price will never become so depre- 
ciated as to make its production unre- 
munerative. Better have a fair aver- 
age crop, and good price for it, than a 
plethoric yield and a meager profit. 
But the market cannot be surfeited. 








«> The price list of queens and bees 
of J. D. Enas, Napa, Cal., is received. 
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A **Scientific Pleasantry.” 


On page 243 of the BEE JOURNAL 
we published, under the heading 
‘* Blunderers in High Places,” an ex- 
cerpt from the Indiana Farmer, attri- 
buting reckless language to Gov. Por- 
ter, of Ohio, and unscientific asser- 
tions to Prof. Riley. A recent num- 
ber of the Farmer reprints our article 
with a criticism or rejoinder from a 
Mr. H. W. Wiley, which is certainly 
original in its style, if not very witty. 
Following are his remarks : 


The above extract from a recent 
number of the BEE JOURNAL, is such 
a successful piece of humor that one 
not acquainted with its origin, should 
assign it to Mark Twain. 

** Glucose”’ hes the same effect on 
the BEE JoURNAL man that a red rag 
has on an infuriated bull, and it is de- 
cidedly amusing to see the awful an- 
ger which this innocent taffy facient 
can produce. 

As Lam probably the person meant 
by the“ Prof. Riley” alluded to in 
their mellifluous effusion, 1 think it 
but just to the eminent entomologist 
of the agricultural department that I 
should relieve him of all responsibil- 
ity for the ‘ recklessness” which 


seems about to destroy his ‘“ posthu- 
mous reputation as a scientist.” 


I am perhaps also directly responsi- 


ble for the *“‘ gross blunders ” of Gov. 
Porter, and so I hasten in _ propria 
ersona, and not as Prof. Riley, to 

ke the whole burden of the BEE 
JOURNAL’S wrath on my own feeble 
shoulders. Perhaps it may be well 
enough to give here the origin of the 
“parafline comb” story which has 
appeared, I believe, in almost every 

ublication in the country. The orig- 
nal appeared in the Popular Science 
Monthly for June, 1881, in an article 
entitled ‘‘ Glucose and Grape Sugar,” 
which [ contributed to that number, 
and on page 254, occur the following 
words: ‘ Beeseat glucose with the 
greatest avidity; or rather, they act 
as funnels by which the glucose is 

oured into the comb. For it is quite 

rue that honey made by bees which 

have free access to glucose differs 
scarcely at all from the glucose itself. 
But the quantity of honey which a bee 
will store away when fed on glucose 
is truly wonderful. This gluttony, 
however, rapidly undermines the 
apiarian constitution, and the bee 
rarely lives to enjoy the fruits of its 
apparent good fortune. In commer- 
cial honey, which is entirely free from 
bee mediation, the comb is made of 

araffine, and filled with pure glucose 

y appropriate machinery.” 

This last clause which, when writ- 
ten, was meant for a scientific pleas- 
antry, came near throwing the whole 
bee world into epilepsy. It appears 
that persons who devote themselves 
to BEE JOURNALS undergo a certain 
cerebral inspiration which renders 
them incapable of seeing a joke. The 
only point which they can appreciate 
seems to be the sting of a bee. Gov- 
ernor Porter, in his able and inter- 





esting address, said something simi- 
lar to the above, and succeeded, as he 
intended, in raising a hearty laugh. 
Iam appalled to think of the awful 
solemnity with which the Governor’s 
remark would have been received had 
his audience been composed exclu- 
sively of editors of the BEE JOURNAL, 
instead of the intelligent yeomanry of 
Bartholomew county. 


Governor Porter, however, did say 
that an eminent apiculturist told him 
that he could only tell genuine from 
artificial honey by the after taste of 
formic acid which the genuine honey 
left in his throat. 


Perhaps in order to secure a *‘ pos- 
thumous reputation,” for which I care 
little, I might undertake here to show 
the BEE JOURNAL the great similar- 
ity between genuine honey and good 
glucose, but I fear it would be “‘love’s 
labor lost.”” He is evidently suffering 
from an acute attack of gluco-phobia, 
and what I might say with the best 
intentions would only throw him into 
another spasm. When in ‘ posthu- 
mous” times he shall s@nd on those 
vast expanses of flowerful clover to 
which all good bee journal editors 
go, and live off of ethereal ‘* milk and 
honey,” let us hope that he may never 
find his milk chalk-water, nor his 
honey glucose. H. W. WILEY. . 

Lafayette, Ind. (late Riley). 

The rejoinder reminds us of an 
anecdote we heard many years ago, 
located in a rural district in Indiana. 
A well-to-do farmer lost a very fine 
filly from his pasture-lot, and after 
several days’ search found it snugly 
tied in the log barn of a distant 
neighbor of doubtful repute. The 
neighbor was indicted, tried, and 
found guilty of larceny; when the 
Judge asked what he had to say, why 
sentence should not be passed, he put 
in a plea that the animal was only 
taken for a joke. The Judge inquired 
how far his barn was from the pasture 
lot, to which he replied, ‘‘ about 5 
miles.”’ ‘‘ Well,” said the Judge, 
‘** that is carrying a joke too far ; hard 
labor in the penitentiary for seven 
years.”” The writer above says he 
contribuied to the Popular Science 
Monthly his ‘‘ paraffine comb” story 
[lie] about a year ago, ** which has ap- 
peared in almost every publication in 
the country.” The latter part of the 
article, however, was only meant for 
a scientific pleasantry. 

Do scientific men indulge in pleas- 
antries which will cast a gloom over 
thousands of honest producers through- 
out the country, and depreciate the 
value of their product by creating a 
prejudice against it? For nearly a 
year this scientific joker saw his fabri- 
cation published in nearly all the 
papers in the country, and reiterated 
from across the ocean, and yet he 
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lacked the manhood to affirm it a joke 
until the “BEE JOURNAL man” 
counteracted its influence by showing 
the falsity and absurdity of the arti- 
cle. Whether it be true, as has been 
often intimated, that the story was 
instigated by parties interested in the 
glucose traffic, in retaliation for the 
hostility of the bee men to their 
frauds, we cannot affirm; but we do 
believe it originated with no honest 
intention. It is quite probable the 
article would never have attained the 
dignity of requiring a refutation, had 
it appeared in a less accredited author- 
ity than the Popular Science Monthly. 
And considering the author’s waggish 
propensities, can it be possible he 
furnished the Indiana Farmer the 
item attributing to Prof. Riley the 
utterance of his own falsehoods? 
Evidently the Farmer placed too much 
confidence in the veracity of some one 
other than their own reporter. That 
paper, in its issue of the 10th inst., 
alludes to the article above, and evi- 
dently as deeply deplores Mr. Wiley’s 
tergiversations as do all others hon- 
estly inclined. Quoting after the 
** street gamins ” it says, ‘‘ Shoot the 
‘scientific pleasantry’. ” 

Could any possible good result to 
society at large from such recklessas- 
sertions, there might be some pallia- 
tion ; but when the only justitication 
which can be urged is that it was in- 
tended as a “scientific pleasantry,” 
it leaves the author but little to con- 
gratulate himself upon, even though 
he has succeeded in disgusting the 
world. H. W. Wiley (late Riley) has 
earned for himself a posthumous repu- 
tation, which will stand second only 
to that of his illustrious prototype, 
Ananias. 





> Mr. Peter Brickey, Salvisa, Ky., 
has sent us a portion of a frame ex- 
hibiting his method of fastening 
foundation for the brood chamber. 
He makes a V-shaped groove in the 
center of the top-bar, stands the 
foundation on edge in this groove, 
and fastens it by pouring melted wax 
along the sides, in the groove. The 
work is very neatly performed, and 
quite as substantial as comb itself. 
After the frames are prepared, We 
should think the work could be rapidly 
done. 





Examine the Date following yout 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 
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Qleomargarine Before Congress. 


The Associate Press dispatches 
from Washington, of the 8th inst., 
contain the following paragraph : 


The house committee on commerce 
will hear representatives of the oleo- 
margarine interest to-day against the 
bill to regulate the exportation of 
articles made in imitation of butter 
and cheese. The committee will 
either report this bill as it now stands 
or amend it so as to better insure the 
accomplishment of its a. The 
bill requires the word ‘ oleomargar- 
ine,” “ sueine,” ** butterine,” or some 
other word as may be proper to desig- 
nate the article, to be branded on 
every tub, box, firkin, or package for 
shipment to a foreign country, con- 
taining any article or substance in 
the semblance of butter or cheese, not 
the actual product of the dairy and 
not made exclusively of milk and 
cream, but into which the oil or fat of 
animals not produced from milk 
enters as a component part, or into 
which melted butter or any oil thereof 
has been introduced to take the place 
ofcream. The. penalty for a failure 
to brand, mark or stamp such articles 
and filing in the custom-house a mani- 
fest thereof is $1,000, one-half of 
which is to go to the informer. The 
bill provides that the secretary of the 
treasury shall appoint an inspector of 
dairy products for the port of New 
York and for any other port where he 
may deem it necessary. Under the 
bill the collector shall not grant any 
clearance for a vessel on which is 
found any of these unbranded articles 
until the same are properly marked 
and described in the manifest. 


We sincerely hope the committee 
on commerce will report the bill back 
recommending its adoption. If the 
precedent is established regarding its 
exportation, as a commercial neces- 
sity, then it is subject to Congressional 
legislation as between the States, and 
itopens the way for restrictions upon 
the glucose traffic, and all poisonous 
adulterations, not only as a sanitary 
measure, but as a commercial neces- 
sity. We are still of good heart con- 
cerning the ‘“*good time coming,” 
when commercial transactions will 
mostly be carried o® honestly, many 
from conscientious dictation, but gen- 
erally from compulsion—when it will 
bedeclared a punishable offense to sell 
bogus honey and butter. 

The Chicago Evening News of June 
8 has the following suggestive para- 
graph : 


Owing to the depression in the glu- 
cose and grape-sugar trade, the na- 
tional association, at a meeting in 
Chicago Wednesday, appointed a 
fanmittee to devise plans for consoli- 

ating all the factories. 


; Whether the depression in the trade 
‘Sowing to competition, or is indica- 





tive of a growing disfavor we are not 
informed, but it is probably attribut- 
able to both causes; nor are we told 
what benefit they expect to derive 
from consolidation, unless it be to 
concentrate all their energies in the 
way of bribing legislation, and to re- 
sist the growing hostility which will 
ere long assume form and demand 
legislation from Congress to regulate 
the glucose traffic, and protect honest 
consumers from their poisonous adul- 
terations. 


Curiosities of Bees. 





The London Times gives its readers 
the following as some of the *‘ curiosi- 
ties of bees,’’ which were believed in 
ancient times. The modern bee- 
keeper will smile (and perhaps audi- 
bly, too) at many of the statements : 


According to Virgil, Jupiter gave 
the bee its marvelous habits, because 
bees fed him with honey when, as an 
infant, he lay concealed in the Cretan 
cave from his father’s search. The 
Curetes, a Cretan tribe, used to dance 
round the babe and drown his cries 
by rattling brazen cymbals, whence 
comes the origin of swarms of bees 
at the present day being pursued 
with much clanging of keys against 
frying pans, the belief being univer- 
sal that this noise is agreeable to 
them. Indeed, Pliny, with question- 
able logic, argues, because this clatter 
is always made when bees swarm, 
therefore they must be gifted with 
the sense of hearing. 

Kirby. who wrote a most valuable 
monograph on bees, estimated that 
there are about two hundred and 
fifty species of them in England. 

It is generally supposed that those 
bees which are peculiar to the New 
World are destitute of all offensive 
weapons. Humboldt, however, ex- 
plains that they have stings, though 
comparatively feeble ones, and they 
use them very seldom—only, in short, 
when irritated and forced to defend 
themselves. While seated on the 
peak over Caracas, in South America, 
he tells us, ‘* determining the dip of 
the needle. I found my hands covered 
with a species of hairy bee, a little 
smaller than the honey-bees of the 
north of Europe. These insects made 
their nests in the ground, they seldom 
fly and from the slowness of their 
movements [ should have supposed 
they were benumbed by the cold of 
the mountain. The people call them 
angelitos (little angels), because they 
very seldom sting ” (Cosmos, i. 435). 

Among the numerous tribes of leaf- 
cutting and mason bees common in 
England, most possessors of gardens 
must have noticed the ravages of the 
megachile centuncularis, one of the 
former class. It is much smaller than 
the hive bee, and cuts little segments, 
as clear as if punched out by a machine, 
from the leaves of roses and peas. 
The operation is very speedily per- 
formed when the bee has once made 





her choice; the strong mandibles go 
to work, and soon the bee flies off 
with her green load. If followed, it 
will be found that her nest is situated 
in some palisade or gate-post. The 
creature runs her tunnels into the 
wood by means of these same power- 
ful jaws, and then lines them with 
the pieces of leaf. They are not 
fastened together, but the cells are 
honey tight, and as fast as they are 
lined with leaves, an egg is dropped 
into each. Perhaps Virgil, Pliny, 
and the other ancient writers who 
speak of bees carrying ballast to 
steady themselves in windy weather, 
had witnessed the doings of leaf-cut- 
ting bees, and confounded them with 
hive-bees. 

The working bee never lives longer 
than nine months; they labor so in- 
cessantly it is supposed they never 
sleep. The daily consumption and 
waste of a large hive of bees in sum- 
mer may be taken at two pounds of 
honey; it will show the industry of 
the working bees to bear in mind 
that, beyond this, such a hive in 
favourable weather will often accumu- 
late honey to the amount of four and 
six pounds daily. Indeed itis upon 
record that a hive once gained twenty 
pounds weight of it in two days! 

It is curious that even wild bees 
can soon be taught to recognize and 
refrain from attacking people who ap- 
proach them. No wonder that the 
ancients esteemed them as divine; 
that their poet laureate, according to 
the Platonic philosophy, assigns them 
‘*a participation in the Supreme mind 
and in heavenly influences;” and 
that another speaks of their power of 
presaging wind and fine weather. 
Modern science points out that the 
fructifying of many flowers is due to 
the labors of bees in mingling the 
pollen ; and most gardeners must have 
noticed the difficulty of preserving a 
pure strain of any plant when these 
active workmen have access to other 
varieties of it, 


ts Mr. James A. Daniel, of Alex- 
andria, La., has our thanks for a copy 
of the New Orleans Times-Democrat, 
detailing the mode of making glucose 
by a new process, as recently dis- 
covered by a couple of gentlemen of 
that city. As the names of the 
chemicals employed are purposely 
withheld, we draw the inference that 
it is no improvement on the vile stuff 
now in use, and has nothing to recom- 
mend it, except, perhaps, that itisa 
cheaper and quicker way of produc- 
ing it. 








@@ Mr. Robert Corbett, Manhat- 
tan, Kans., has our thanks for a very 
fragrant bouquet, composed of roses, 
acacias, spirea, Indian currant, and 
other flowers. Itis gratifying to ob- 
serve the growing interest being man- 
ifested, by: bee-keepers, in Nature’s 
most pleasing work—the flowers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Building Straight Combs.—The In- 
diana Farmer remarks thus on this 
subject: 


Allcolonies which have been hived 
in empty frames should be examined 
frequently to see that they are build- 
ing the combs straight in the frames. 
Hives should set perfectly level from 
side to side. A very good plan is to 
elevate the rear end of the hive three 
or four inches. The bees will com- 
mence at the: highest point to build 
the combs. After they have built the 
combs about half way down the 
frames, turn each alternate frame end 
for end. This will throw the empty 
end of the frames between the pieces 
of comb built in the other frames, 
and will almost insure the balance of 
the combs to be built straight. Should 

ou find they have built the combs a 
httie crooked push them back in 

lace, if too far gone for this cut them 
ean and tie in place as in transferring. 
Much eare should be given to have all 
the combs built perfectly straight at 
the start, thereby saving much trou- 
ble and vexation in the future. The 
combs must be straight to secure the 
benefits pertaining to the movable 
frames. For unless the frames are 
really moyable, exchangable, they 
are of no more benefit than box hives. 





Dzierzon Theory.—Mr. B. F. Carroll, 
Dresden, Texas, gives the following 
in the Texas Agricultural Journal: 


Iam skeptical about one feature in 
the Dzierzon theory. The ninth propo- 
sition is: ‘* All eggs germinated in 
the ovary of the queen develop as 
males, unless impregnated by the 
male sperm while passing the mouth 
of the seminal sac or spermatheca 
when descending the oviduct. If they 
be thus impregnated in their down- 
ward passage (which impregnation 
the queen can effect or omit at pleas- 
ure), they develop as females.” I 
claim that all the eggs are — 
nated, male and female, or they would 
not hatch into a live insect capable of 
reproduction. What I deny is that 
‘**common or black queens fecundated 
by Italian drones, produce mixed or 
hybrid workers, indeed, but pure com- 
mon or black drones exclusively.” I 
claim, and with as much show of 
truth, that if the male progeny ofa 
mammal, and especially our domestic 
fowls, is tainted by mismating, then 
we may expect the same of the honey- 
bee. I claim that the male bee is 
produced by the egg receiving a cer- 
tain kind of very thin mucoid—which 
is enough to satisfy nature, and when- 
ever a queen is mismated her drones 
as well as her worker progeny, will be 
hybrids. : 

Last spring I began operations with 
twenty colonies. Nearly all had 





daughters of imported mothers—ex- 


-|cept four purely marked home-bred 


Italians, and one pure Cyprian mis- 
mated. Three of the queens were 
mismated, or in other words, were 
fecundated by black drones. I reared 
20 young queens from a pure Cyprian, 
and some of these, I am satisfied met 
drones from the mismated queens, as 
one of the hives had nearly as many 
drones as the other nineteen, and 
their bees show plainly the black 
blood. All the the queens—four in 
number—that met the half-breeds, 
show that they are not pure, as many 
of their bees show only one and two 
ellow bands, and hardly any full 
lack. 

I claim the above as facts demon- 
strated in my yard in 1881, and itis 
no pet theory, but direct from the 
hive. If the Italian bee is only a 
‘** thoroughbred,” as some assert, the 
facts are more easily proven. A cross 
between a pure Italian queen anda 
German drone, and a drone from this 
mismated queen crossed on a pure 
Cyprian queen, (which is a pure race) 
will produce a beautiful bee, but now 
and then the unmistakable signs of 
the original Dutch ‘‘ granddad”’ will 
crop out, to prove to all who will be- 
lieve the truth as I see it, that the 
theory of parthenogensis in the pro- 
duction of the male bee is without 
foundation. 





— 


Canadians Beware of Glucose.—The 
Rural Canadian gives the following 
note of warning : 


In view of the following advertise- 
ment which appears in the Globe, we 
must now keep a sharp look-out for 
adulterations of Canadian confection- 
ery and honey : 


** Glucose ! Glucose ! Glucose !—The 
Edwardsburg Starch Company now 
offer to the trade the finest quality of 
glucose, equal to any _ imported. 
Canada Grape Sugar Works, Cardinal, 
Ont. Office—Montreal.” 


Long before there was any need to 
do so, many of our people hesitated to 
buy extracted honey lest it might be 
mixed with glucose. The public 
should know that it is not at apiaries, 
but in city factories, that this adulter- 
ation is done. Our bee-keepers are 
alive to the mischief, and will brand 
their honey so as to guarantee it 
against vile admixture. Let honey 
buyers purchase only of known and 
pee bee-keepers, and they 
will be all right. 


Honey Crop in the South. —The 
Planters’ Journal of Vicksburg says : 


Bees throughout all portions of the 
Southwest are reported to be fine, 
healthy and in most excellent working 
condition. The amount of forage is 
large, and honey-making material 
abundant. There is a good prospect, 
and promise is that the crop of honey 
will be very largely in excess and 
superior in quality to that which has 
been produced in former years. A 
special reason, however, for this, is 
explained in the fact that the interest 








— 


in this industry is increasing in the 
South, and bees are being more ex. 
tensively cultivated than former] 
all of which is gratifying to the Plant, 
ers’ Journal, which takes a lively 
interest in this specialty. 














For the American Bee Journal 
Reply to Dr. L. James. 





G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





As Dr. James wishes to knowhow 
I manage to manipulate my bees in 
early spring (see page 3829) without 
the intrusion of robbers, I will say: 
As arule I do not find it necessary to 
open hives to any great extent till 

ollen becomes plenty. In _ most 
ocalities pollen is obtained from 6 to 
8 weeks in advance of the main honey 
harvest, and as 6 or 8 weeks gives me 
time enough to stimulate the bees, 
thereby getting them ready for the 
harvest, I donot disturb them to any 
great extent till their disposition for 
robbing has become in a measure 
changed to that of pollen gathering. 
When busy gathering pollen, I find 
but little difficulty in opening hives 
as much as I please; still, by a little 
carelessness on my part, even with 
plenty of pollen, [ am_ sometimes 
obliged to suspend operations during 
the heat of the day. 

The point is just this: If we can s0 
manage that no bee can get the first 
taste of honey, and maintain sucha 
state of affairs all will go well; butif 
2 or 3 bees get home with a load of 
stolen honey, we shall soon be obliged 
to suspend operations from the cloud 
of robbers which follow us. To illus- 
trate: This spring I had been at 
work with the bees several days with- 
out trouble, when one day I seta com 
down behind a hive for a moment, 
thinking to use it so soon that it 
would be useless to set it inside the 
box I always carry with me at this 
time of year to hold such combs and 
all scraps of honey which are trimmed 
off. When I wished to replace the 
frame in the hive, supposing I hi 
set it in the box I opened the lid and 
took one out of there. As it was just 
about noon I was soon called t 
dinner, and, of course, left the comb 
where I had set it. When I came < 
from dinner the first thing I hear 
was the shrill noise of robber bees, an 
not knowing why I should see bees 
trying to get into many of the hives 
at the back side, I went into the beé 
yard to see what the trouble was. 
was not long in finding my com 
black with bees and quite angry 4 
myself to think I had been so care 
less. Nearly a week elapsed before 
could work with my bees again ee 4 
out a cloud of bees ready to pitch in 
every hive as soon as I opened it. wn 

If I am obliged to open hives belo 


pollen is plenty I do it after the bees 
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are mostly through flying, in the lat- 
ter part of the day. Also 2 or3can 
be opened mie | two or three hours, 
even in the middle of the day; but as 
a rule, I open but few hives before 
pollen is plenty. At this time I pro- 
vide myself with two boxes made for 
the purpose, one of which is to be 
used to convey combs from the shop 
to the bee yard and hold them secure 
from the bees while I am at work, 
and also hold all bits of comb which 
I have occasion to trim off. The 
other is used to set the combs in 
which are first removed from the 
hive in order to give room to manipu- 
late the rest, thus keeping all secure 
from the outside bees ; it is also used 
in carrying brood to strengthen feeble 
colonies, and for all purposes where 
bees, brood and honey are to be kept 
outside the hive. 

By thus working I have no trouble, 
as arobber bee is sure to be caught as 
soon as he touches the top bars to the 
frames occupied by Italian bees. Ifa 
colony is weak in bees, the quilt is 
left to cover ail the frames which do 
not have bees enough on them to pro- 
tect them. Another point is, do not 
smoke the bees only just enough to 
keep them quiet, for if you smoke 
them enough toget them to running, 
they will “dive” for the honey, and 
also let the robbers ‘* dive™ for it, 
too. By thus using care, I get along 
nicely, while one careless move like 
the above keeps me away from the 
bees for nearly a week, only as I open 
a hive or two at a time, and work 
a the bees have mostly ceased to 


y. 
Borodino, N. Y. 





London Journal of Horticulture. 
The Heath Bee and the Caucasian Bee. 





G. DATHE. 





[The following paper was written 
for the Cologne bee meeting, but in 
consequence of the death of the 
author was not delivered, and has 
been published in the Bienenzeitung, 
from which this translation has been 
made,—ALFRED NEIGHBOUR. ] 


I have no intention of drawing a 
comparison between the Heath * 
and the Caucasian bee ; I only wish to 
give a short account of my experience 
as regards the two varieties of bees. 
To begin with the Heath bee. ‘The 
€mand for Heath bees has been very 
— on the increase lately, though 
18 1s Certainly not due to any special 
recommendation, and it no doubt 
peeves that the good qualities of these 
Ire are becoming more appreciated. 
th 18 a peculiarity of the Heath bees 
—_ they increase largely and give off 
a! Swarms, for which reason they 
ie especially suitable for those bee- 
epers who are anxious to increase 
fir colonies, and therefore rejoice 
_ their bees swarm frequently. 
7 the Heath bees do not only give 
lar many swarms, they also collect 
8e quantities of honey, as may be 
*n in the Luneburg Heath district. 


harvest so large as it is there, for 
while in other parts of the countr 
pots suffice to hold the honey which 
the bees collect, the Luneburg Heath 
bee-keepers are able to fill many 
casks. People are therefore disposed 
to look upon the Luneburg Heath as 
an ‘** El Dorado’”’ where honey is al- 
ways flowing, but this is by no means 
the case. While in some districts a 
ay colony will collect 10 lbs. of 
oney in one day when pasture is 
lentiful, the outside maximum at 
uneburg is 48 per day. Nor does 
the Heath yield honey a 
tedly all the time it is flowering. V 
are satisfied with an average of 12 
fine days for utilizing the Heath; if 
there should be any lightning while 
the Heath is flowering, it frequently 
puts an end to the visits of bees. In 
| a year the honey harvest from 
the Heath is next to nothing. The 
Heath bee-masters know how to alter 
their method according to circum- 
stances, and this is the principal 
cause of their harvesting such large 
quantities of honey. This affords me 
an opportunity of giving a few hints 
as to the management of Heath bees 
in case of their introduction into other 
districts : 

They are _ particularly suitable 
where the native bees do not swarm 
sufficiently. By simply intermixing 
the two races their hybrid offspring 
show somewhat more inclination to 
breed and to give off swarms. The 
bee-keepers’ first and foremost en- 
deavor should be to obtain swarms as 
early and as large in population as 
possible, and this he will be able to 
accomplish if those hives from which 
he intends the swarms to issue are 
fed simultaneously with a quarter to 
half pound of honey two to four times 
a week, commencing four to five 
weeks before the time of swarming, 
continuing the feeding until the first 
swarm has been given off. Should 
unfavorable weather set in about the 
time of swarming and continue, the 
tirst swarm might be driven off. 

The first swarm will have sufficient 
ep cen to form a separate colony, 

ut the swarms that follow—and the 
size of which becomes smaller the 
greater the number that leave the 
parent hive—should be united so as to 
form colonies weighing at least 3 lbs. 
each. Thisis the more necessary in 
districts where there is no autumn 
pasture, but unfortunately this ad- 
vice is very often not attended to. 
Every swarm, however small it may 
be, is frequently placed as a separate 
colony, and if it proves a failure peo- 

le get dissatisfied and blame the 

eath bees. When second swarms 
are put into wooden hives and can be 
assisted with a brood comb or two 
from other hives, they need not of 
course be made quite so large. When 
bees are found to make preparations 
for swarming, the drone comb both 
with and without brood and royal 
cells should be removed until the bees 
no longer show any inclination to 
swarm. If Heath bees are treated in 
this manner, it will be found not only 
that they increase largely in popula- 
tion, but also that they are able to 





no part of Germany is the honey 





collect large quantities of honey. 


I will now proceed to make a few 
remarks on the Caucasian bees. I 
must frankly confess that I had lately 
become somewhat prejudiced against 
the introduction of new races of bees. 
I always found them highly recom- 
mended, but on close examination 
they generally did not come up to m 
expectation. For the same reason 
was prejudiced against the Caucasian 
bees, and was doubtful whether I had 
better procure some. While in this 
state of uncertainty, I had a visit 
from Dr. Butlerow, Councillor of 
State of St. Petersburg, on his return 
from France, who requested me to 
give the Caucasian bee a trial, prom- 
ising to send me two queens for this 
—- from the Caucasus in the fol- 
owing spring. Thetwo queens, each 
accompanied by a small colony and a 
supply of honey comb, arrived here in 
excellent condition last spring, and 
were placed at the head of two popu- 
lous colonies of German bees, the 
Caucasian bees being allowed to unite 
with the German. My first experience 
with the Caucasian bees was that they 
unite with the German bees without 
exhibiting the least signs of hostility 
towards each other. The attempt 
made a few years ago to unite Cyprian 
and German bees in the same way re- 
sulted in the attack by the Cyprian on 
the German bees, which, in spite of 
all means of protecting the latter 
continued tor several weeks, until all 
the German population had been 
killed. My second experience was 
that they are very prolific and quite 
as fertile as the best colonies of Heath 
bees and the Italian bees. 

The other qualities of the Caucasian 
bees could not be determined with ac- 
curacy until all the German: bees had 
died off, leaving only Caucasians in 
the hive. With regard to their docil- 
ity, which has been praised so much, 
Iam able to state that they are very 
docile indeed. They do not sting 
when handled as bees generally are. 
I asked my son to irritate them, which 
he did, and I saw them buzzing about 
his face with the well-known angry 
sound, indicating that they were ready 
to sting, but they did not sting him. 
After several repetitions, one bee was 
at last induced to sting. We may 
therefore say, as a rule, the Caucasian 
bees do not sting, but if they are irri- 
tated they are capable of doing so. 
Because the Caucasian bees do not 
sting they have been supposed to be 
very phlegmatic bees, which would 
neither defend themselves against 
robbers nor collect much honey. But 
they are not phlegmatic ; on the con- 
trary, they are very quick an‘ indus- 
trious. Assoon as they make their 
appearance at the entrance of the 
hive, they at once fly off to the fields, 
and on their return are in as great a 
hurry to enter the hive. On the out- 
side, the entrance is guarded by but 
few bees, but these are quite able to 
keep robbers away. Nor are the Cau- 
casians, like other bees, to be seen in 
large numbers about the entrance of 
the hive in very hot weather; as they 
are very industrious, it isonly natural 
that they should collect a large quan- 
tity of honey. As far as my own ex- 





perience goes, I consider the Cauca- 
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sian a very good race of bees, which 
deserved to be introduced into Ger- 
many; but whether they will stand 
our winter well and prove satisfactory 
in every respect, the future alone can 
show. 

Eystrup, Germany. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Dry Feces of Bees. 
WM. F. CLARKE. 


I wish to call attention to the fact 
that three eminent apicultural authori- 
ties have recently given their evidence 
tothe effect that bees when thoroughly 
healthy, void their excrement ina 
dry, powder form. e 

The first is Mr. Abbott, the editor of 
the British Bee Journal. In Gleanings 
for May, he expresses himself as be- 
ing ‘‘ rather amused at the apparent 
uncertainty ” which exists in America 
as to whether bees void dry excreta, 
and says, that a ‘‘swarm-box” in 
which bees can fly, will be found 
after their confinement therein for 24 
hours without comb, with thousands 
of grains of bee excreta, about the 
size and color of coarse gunpowder, 
on its bottom. He adds that ** when 


bees travel with combs the case is 
different. They appear too cleanly 
to foul them, and hence protracted 
confinement produces what, for want 
of a better term, we call ‘ dysenteric 
—- ng 


r. A. I Root in some editorial 
comments on this communication, 
says, ‘it occurs to me that bees that 
have been sent to us almost invariably 
show something on the bottoms of the 
boxes that both sight and smell would 
have little difficulty in pronouncing 
excrement.” 

Mr. Gallup, in the same number, 
adverts to this matter when speakin 
of the manner in which bees woul 
winter in old style hives, with a crack 
from top to bottom. Even ** when 
the thermometer was 40° below zero, 
blow in the hive, or jarit, the bees 
would fly out as quickly and readily 
as bees do in the heat of summer, and 

ou know, Mr. Editor, that when a 

ee flies outand is blinded with snow, 
he alights on his back, kicks up his 
heels, and just before he dies, dis- 
charges the contents of his abdomen. 
I have seen ’em do it in thousands of 
instances, and it wasdry and powdery 
like, so much so, that it would not 
adhere to or smear anything.” etc. 

While I consider this third witness 
a highly credible one, I must confess 
that there is a dash of bigotry in his 
testimony which I do not admire. He 
goes on to say that ‘‘any bee-keeper 
in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Northern New York, or Canada, who 
has not seen bees discharge dry, 
powdery excrement under the above 
conditions, is not and cannot be a 
very close observer.” I am glad 
Michigan was omitted from _ this 
enumeration of localities, for do we 
not know that there are those in that 
State who not only can be but are very 
close observers, yet they have never 
seen what Mr. Gallup describes. 

This matter is not one of curious 





interest merely, but highly practical. 
When we have discovered the condi- 
tions under which bees discharge dry 
feces only, we shall have solved the 
problem of successful wintering. For 
I do not believe with Mr. Abbott, that 
** protracted confinement’ produces 
‘“*dysenteric symptoms” if the bees 
arein such a state that they can void 
dry excreta. These appear, I have 
little doubt, only when the digestive 
apparatus of the bee has become, from 
some cause or other, disordered and 
diseased. 
Listowel, Ont., May 19, 1882. 





lowa Homestead. 


A Few Hints to Beginners. 
HENRY WALLACE. 


In these days of adulteration one of 
the most essential requisites of the 
farmers’ home is pare. unadulterated 
sweets. It is to be hoped that in the 
near future amber cane grown on 
Iowa soil will furnish the sugar and 
syrups—not only for home use but for 
export. Inthe meantime, the prudent 
and skillful farmer can_ partially sup- 
ply the want from the bee hive. Un- 
numbered tons of honey go to waste 
year by year in Iowa, for the reason 
that farmers do not provide workers 
to gather in the harvest. One great 
obstacle to success in bee-keeping is 
the popular superstition that some 
persons have luck with bees, and 
others have not. In this, as inall 
other matters, ‘‘ good luck” follows 
close on good management, whilst 
all kinds of bad luck accompany bad 
management. Another, and great 
difficulty, is the fact, that few farmers 
will take the time to study the sub- 
ject of bee-keeping. The native bee 
in a common box hive or a bee gum is 
a foredoomed failure. 

Two or three things are essential to 
success. First, some kind of hive 
must be provided with movable combs. 
It is just as important that the bee- 
keeper have access to the hive and 
any part of it at pleasure, as it is for 
the farmer to have access to his farm 
and any individual animal onit. The 
shape and size of the hive are small 
matters. Give patent hives of all 
kinds a wide berth. The hive may be 
a cube or a square or rectangle ac- 
cording to fancy or convehience, but 
the frames must be movable. 

The bees must be Italians, either 
pure or hybrids, or more correctly 
grades, and as all other kinds of live 
stock, the purer the better. 


The beginner should have no more 
than one hive at first and make that 
a matter of special study. In the bee 
business it is well to make haste 
slowly. Ifafarmer cannot make one 
hive a success it is useless to attempt 
more. A little observation will teach 
him more in afew weeks than all the 
books that have ever been written, 
without the observation. e will 
soon learn where to look for the 
queen, how to divide the hives and 
when, the time to put in honey boxes 
and how. The bee requires but little 
attention, but it must be given just in 
the nick of time. All she asks of us 





is a house to live in for herself anda 
place to store our share of her labors, 
She boards herself, keeps her own 
house in addition, and presents her 
contribution to our table in a shape 
that no human wisdom can improve, 
She gathers in sweets that would else 
be wasted, and in so doing fertilizes 
flowers that would else be barren—in 
robbing flowers of sweets, she enriches 
them. Her home is the model of 
neatness and order. In industry and 
skill and cleanliness, and good goy- 
ernment, and willing obedience there 
is nothing like it in all the earth. It 
is the ideal republic—excelling that of 
which Pluto dreamed. Its queen is 
not the ruler, but the servant, to be 
dethroned when her usefulness is 
past, but honored and served so lon 
as she fulfills properly the duties o 
her station. To any farmer who has 
brains and will use them, we say, 
keep bees, keep them for your own 
sake; keep them to teach your child- 
rep lessons of thrift, cleanliness, cour- 
age, order, and subjection ; keep them 
to supply your table with one pure 
sweet, fresh from the hand of God— 
for bees do not make honey; God 
makes it and they gather it. 

But we have not told our readers 
how to keep bees. When Joshua Rey- 
nolds was asked by one of his pupils 
how to mix paints. he answered ** with 
brains, sir !’? Soit is with bee-keep- 
ing. Geta hive with movable frames 
and a good swarm of Italians. The 
rest is brains. If you have them and 
will use them, you don’t need askin 
further. If you have not, give or se 
them to your neighbor who has. 

Winterset, Lowa. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
The Coming Market. 


JAMES HEDDON. 


The editorial in the BEE JOURNAL 
* Silver Lining of the Clouds,” comes 
home to every bee-keeper of experi 
ence. Every good calculator is now 
doing just what is therein advised. 
But there is one vital point in this 
season’s operations that it behooves 
us all to look wellinto. In last week’s 
issue, I notice that Messrs Thurber & 
Co. quote **comb honey 11 to 1é6¢. 
Here times are good. Labor is 1 
good demand at advanced wages. 
sorts of produce are very high ; every 
time we turn around we are surprise 
at the advanced cost; comb founda- 
tion is 5c. higher; lumber is more 
than 20 per cent. higher ; nearly all 
our sipplies have advanced in price, 
and of those that have not, the mater 
ial of which they are made has, 
though the vender stands the extra 
cost. The honey —_ of last season 
was light and the markets are bare. I 
have received solicitations for honey 
from far and near, and I remember 0 
no season coming in with clearef 
shelves than this one of 1882. 

Now what is the meaning of “ comb 
honey 11 and 16c.?”” How many 1bs. 
of this honey does it take to buy4 
bushel of potatoes, a ton of hay,® 
bushel of corn, or a a of glucose 
If honey gets much lower, and com 
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much higher in New York, there 
will be no danger of glucose adultera- 
tion. Is this the way the “‘great im- 
porting firm” is aiding American 
apiculture? While it is true that 
supply and demand has more to do 
with the ups and downs of prices, it 
is also true that cornerers are still 
cornering the markets. Two yearsago, 
the Chicago market was depressed to 
your and our injury, by one ortwo 
reckless uncalculating producers 
shoving their honey on the market at 
prices that were not only damaging 
to all producers, but far below what 
they might have had, had they only 
known enough to have asked it. 


The comb honey of 1882 should net 
the producer, in all the large markets 
of the world, not less than 20 to 25c. 

rlb., according toquality. The ex- 

racted not less than 10to 15e. I have 

not sold one pound of honey in kegs 
and barrels, for the last three or four 
years, for less than 12 to lic. per lb.; 
while my comb honey has netted me 
nearly the prices quoted above. Of 
course, the extracted was ripe, and 
the comb was in nice marketable 
shape. I refer to that style of goods, 
which is now mainly produced by all 
bee-keepers. Tub and pail honey is 
getting scarce, and there is no need 
or “scalping”? our commodity any 
longer. Let every honey producer 
look about him and observe the prices 
he pays for every bit of produce he 
obtains, and let him realize the fact 
that under these conditions, it is the 
natural course of events that our com- 
modity should also advance. Horace 
Greeley said ‘“*the way to resume” 
was to “‘resume,” and I say the way 
to get what our honey is worth and 
costing us, is to ask it. 

Look well to this feature of the 
season. Those who will not protect 
their own interests will soon be sold 
out, and their goods will just cultivate 
an appetite for ours, and the luxury- 
loving consumers are going to be will- 
ing to pay us a price in keeping with 
the cost of other produce. All of 
honey’s competitors are going to be 
scarce. First is fruit—the late cold 
season has killed the bulk of the crop 
in most locations, as well as cutting 
away a portion of ours. Butter will 
Temain higher this year than for 
Several seasons past. Why ‘ comb 
honey 11 to 16c.?” 


[While we agree with Mr. Heddon, 
that the prospect for remunerative 
Prices for honey were never better 
than this season, we certainly cannot 
indorse the implied strictures for giv- 
ing correct reports of quotations in 
New York. We have no apology to 
make for Messrs. Thurber & Co., nor 
for any one else who may have been 
identified in doubtful transactions 
heretofore; but had they reported 
honey at a figure above its market 
value, we cannot see where any ad- 
Vantage would result to the producer. 
By reference to our market quotations 
for New York in this issue, it will be 
seen D. W. Quinby quotes honey at 





the same figure the Thurbers did, and 
there is no one to impeach the correct- 
ness of Mr. Quinby. One fact must 
be taken into consideration in con- 
nection with this subject, viz., that 
where honey can easily be sold in 
November at 16(@22c., the same honey 
would perhaps bring but 11@l16c. if 
held over till May and June, when 
much would be candied and culled, 
and when, too, holders are forcing the 
market, in anticipation of the new 
crop. We hope our readers will never 
lose a good sale of comb honey in the 
fall or early winter, in anticipation of 
improved prices in the spring—they 
will meet nine failures where one 
success greets them.—ED.] 


<_— + = 


For the American Bve Journal. 


Wintering Bees in Clamps. 


THOMAS CHANTRY. 


In number 20 of the BEE JOURNAL, 
I saw an article from W. Z. Hutchin- 
son, who quotes my experience to 
some extent. Ialso saw the article 
from Mr. Robinson, but firstI saw a 
description of a bee clamp in Lang- 
stroth’s ‘‘Hive and Honey Bee,” 
which I partly imitated in the winter 
of 1877-78 with perfect success. It 
was the first colony I ever had. I 
took it from a tree on the [5th of 
September, 1877. The bees eat but 
little honey. I constructed my clamp 
as did Messrs Robinson and Hutchin- 
son, except I placed a tube 10 feet 
long, made from 4inch boards on the 
scantling that I placed the hive on, 
and let it extend perpendicularly in 
the air, putting my covering all around 
it. If I had had ground that I thought 
was dry enough, I should not have 
placed this tube in, but as there was 
no side opening there could be no 
draught through, nor change of tem- 
perature. 

I dug my trench last fall, near my 
apiary, 2 feet deep by 2 feet wide, and 
long enough for 6colonies, and placed 
my scantling 6inches below the sur- 
face in the trench, built my pen and 
filled it with dry oat straw, and set 6 
of the weakest colonies (covering 
from 5 to 7 American frames), on the 
scantling, and covered the hives all 
over with the dry straw, taking care 
that it was not packed around but 
was as loose as I could make jt, then 
placed the tube, made of 6 inch boards, 
on the scantling with a cap, and to 
prevent anything from falling down 
inside of it made airholes under the 
cap and covered it as described by Mr. 
H., except I only covered it with 
about 12 inches of dirt, and let that 
remain till frozen then covered with 
2 feet of cane stalks and straw. 
When I dug the dirt off and opened 
them, the Ist of April, before I could 
set them on theirsummer stands they 
were flying, and the colonies seemed 
as heavy as when placed in 5 months 
before. 

They seemed only to have slept 





over night. Thestronger were strong 
as ever; the weaker were as good as 
they were last fall; one had brood in 
all stages, and as s9on as they were 
set out they all commenced breeding 
very fast, and are now as strong as 
any that wintered on the summer 
stands. I am pleased with my results 
of wintering inclamps. It is cheaper 
to me than acellar, and I shall try it 
on a largerscale next winter. Those 
that have not a good cellar had better 
try it, and not be afraid of smother- 
ing the bees; but it must be dry. 
Adair, Lowa. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Work of the Overflow. 


M. A. GARRETT. 


Bees came through the winter with- 
out much loss. The winter being mild 
my bees had a pleasant time of it. 1 
had 87 colonies in the fall, and doubled 
them back to 70,so as to have them 
strong for winter. On the 10th of 
February I put on honey boxes, for 
the season was much earlier than 
usual. I gave M. A. Garrett, Jr., my 
son, half my bees, which he moved to 
my new home some half mile from 
whete Iam overseeing. I left mine 
at their old location. About the 20th 
of February the water began to rise 
from 2 to 8inches in 24 hours. Having 
a large levee around our place we felt 
safe from any danger, as we hada 
large draining wheel to keep out 
seepage water. Unfortunately the 
water came to such a height that our 
levee gave way, and in 12 hours I had 
to put my 35 colonies on my gallery. 
It continued to rise till I had 3 feet of 
water in my house when _ my bees 
on a scaffold on the gallery, and in 
every window in the house. I then 
had to abandon my house to seek a 
dry place of safely for myself to stay. 
During my absence we had quite a 
storm, which washed the most of 
them off. My son had his ina new 
building elvated 6 feet from the 
ground. The waves turned it over 
and he lost his entire apiary. To- 
gether we lost 60 colonies; 59 were 
Italians; 23 empty hives and hone 
boxes, besides several hundre 
frames. We estimate our loss in bees, 
honey, etc., to amount to $865; I lost 
besides, my entire crop of cane and 
corn. Some of my brother bee-keep- 
ers thought I ought to have saved 
my bees in aboat. That would have 
been hard todo. They were in clus- 
ters as large as my head at the 
entrances, and you could not smoke 
them in; in fact I do not think they 
had room, as they were full of honey 
and strong with bees. Itis very easy 
to stand off and see a fight going on, 
and after it is all over to say,** you 
ought to have done this and the other ; 
you would have whipped,” when, i 
they were in the same place, they 
would not have done so well. The 
bees were cross and kept up acon- 
tinual motion, as if all were going to 
swarm atonce. This, I suppose, was 
caused by moving them so often. I 
extracted a half barrel of honey from 
what I had left, and had plenty left in 
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the brood chambers. I think I may 


recover some of them this summer in 
the bee-trees. At this time the water 
is nearly out of our field, and we are 
busy planting cotton and corn, but I 
fear too late todo much good. Itisa 
erm sight, to see our beautiful 

elds of cane and cotton left in such 
a horrible condition — fencing and 
houses taken off by the mighty power 
of the water. 

New Iberia, La., May 25, 1882. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Dollar Queens—The Place they Occupy. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


After all that [have written upon 
the subject of dollar qos, I fear 
that I am not exactly understood. 
Mr. Heddon says: ‘“ Yes, but my 
circular tells you that they are reared 
by another party, the gentleman who 
bought my Glenwood apiary one year 
ago ; one who thinks, like Mr. Hutch- 
inson, that he has the genius to rear 
them as good as they can be reared, 
and find a profiton them at one dol- 
lar.””, Now I have never intended to 
convey the idea that all of the dollar 
queens sent out by myself or by other 
breeders, are ‘‘as good as can be 
reared ;” although I do think that 
many of them are as good as any 
queens that have been reared. The 
—_. point that I have tried to make, 
and the one to which I have clung so 
persistently, is that ** dollar’’ queens 
are the equals of the so-calied ‘ test- 
ed”? queens. When the BEE Jour- 
NAL says that ‘‘ the best is the cheap- 
est,” Lagree with it in the main, and 
I presume that it will also agree with 
me, that ** circumstances alter cases.” 
If we can believe our leading queen- 
breeders, the only difference between 
dollar and tested queens is that the 
latter are known to be purely mated, 
while, with the care given to the mat- 
ter by all reliable breeders, the chan- 
ces for dollar queens to be impurely 
mated are very small. Mr. Geo. W. 
House, in the ae for April, 
says, and Lagree with him, ‘‘ that a 
properly tested queen (one that we 
would be willing to breed from), can- 
not be much short of two years old. 
We want to see the qualities of her 
daughters and grand daughters, be- 
fore running her for queen-rearing, 
and for such a queen would expect to 
pay a good price.” Prof. Cook says: 
“In testing, Mr. Hutchinson only 
waits to see if the requisite number of 
bands are present. I would have him 
wait to see if the requisite number of 
eggs, bees, and pounds of honey were 
forthcoming,” and I agree with him. 
Choice queens, reared from the best 
stock, and selected with great care 
from a lot of queens that have been 
kept and thoroughly tested a year or 
two, cannot be sold for $1.00 each, nor 
for $2.00, or even $3.00 each, and the 
breeder receive pay for his time and 
trouble; and I don’t know as any one 
thinks, expects, or has asserted that 
they can, I know that I do not and 
shall not. The breeder who wishes 
choice queens to breed from, must 
buy a lot of dollar queens, or a lot of 





the so-called tested queens, test them 
in regard to their best business quali- 
ties, select the best to breed from, and 
then select again from their progeny, 
and so on; or else he must buy choice 
queens of some reliable breeder, pay- 
ing him for the trouble and time of 
testing them. The breeder of dollar 
queens, or of the so-called tested 
queens, can stock his own and his 
neighbors’ apiaries with choice stock, 
he can rear his queens and drones in 
the best possible manner from the 
best stock that can be obtained, and 
then he must send out, as dollar 
queens, all queens that show no im- 
perfections during the ten or twelve 
days that they remain in his yard, 
and, as tested queens, all queens that 
show no imperfections and prove to 
be purely mated. Some of the queens 
that he sends out will probably be as 
good queens as it is possible for him 
to rear, while it is quite likely that 
others will not be very valuable; the 
breeder does not know which queens 
will turn out prizes or which will 
os egg blanks, that is something for 
1is customers to find out. There is, 
however, no deception about the mat- 
ter, as itis understood that the only 
guarantee in regard to dollar queens 
is that they are reared in a proper 
manner from good stock, and are lay- 
ing queens. Tested queens are the 
same except that they are known to be 
purely mated. 

If a bee-keeper secures an excellent 
breeding queen, paying a handsome 
price for her, and then rears queens 
from her, they are, virtually, dollar 
queens; they must be tested before it 
is known what they are. Now, then, 
what difference does it make whether 
a bee-keeper rears his untested queens 
or buys them ? 

When one has a large apiary as has 
Mr. Heddon, where queens can be 
kept doing duty in full colonies while 
they are being tested, the rearing and 
selling of tested queens for $2.00 or 
$3.00 each would probably be more 
profitable than the rearing and sell- 
ing for $1.00 of queens that had just 
commenced laying; but where one’s 
apiary, with the exception of a few 
colonies for building queen cells, is 
divided up into nuclei, the case is dif- 
ferent ; as, after working two or three 
days, the queen has the combs ot her 
nucleus filled with eggs, and then can 
do nothing but “loaf” until the first 
batch of eggs hatches out into young 
bees. 

Rogersville, Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Light versus Dark Italians. 
AARON BENEDICT. 


Iam aware that it is much easier 
for the careless breeder to rear dark 
than light-colored Italians, hence 
they are ready to praise the kind of 
bees they have, and if queen-breeders, 
they can send out all the hybrid 
—- they can rear, if dark. ow, 

believe if these advocates of dark 
Italians had queens that were light 

ellow, and produced all light yellow 
ees, they would sing a different tune, 





and their queens would give better 
satisfaction to purchasers. They 
would find that the yellow bees would 
gather quite as much honey as dark 
ones. It is the instinct of all honey 
bees to gather honey, if it is to be 
found. 

I believe, and know, that bees can 
be bred as to size, color and docility; 
the larger the bee, the more docile 
This holds good with the common 
black bees. Someare large, of a gray 
color; then there is a small, short, 
very black bee, which is very vin- 
dictive, and goes for horses, dogs, cats 
and chickens in a way that makes 
— lively. A cross between those 
small bees and Italians produces a 
bee that smoke, if once aroused, will 
not subdue, and whoever handles 
them will be obliged to have on 
double protection, and then if they do 
not find a way inside to a tender spot 
it will be a wonder. A cross between 
the larger gray bee makes a tolerable 
decent hybrid. I believe it should be 
the motto of every queen-breeder to 
breed from the very lightest queens 
that produce very light workers ; use 
drones only from such queens, and 
improve as fast as possible ; havingin 
view, first, the lightest colored bees; 
second, large; third, docility. By 
careful breeding to these three points, 
I believe we might soon have a fixed 
type. or “ the coming bee.” 

ennington, O. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Clamps for Wintering. 


E. D. MALLORY. 


We had 6 colonies in Langstroth 
hives, which, after some deliberation, 
we carried into the cellar. I say de- 
liberation, because it was never my 
opinion that was the best method of 
wintering, although recommended as 
such by so many of our best bee-keep- 
ers, and it was through their expe- 
rience and judgment that I was led to 
adopt the plan, as we had only been 
keeping bees about 7 years at that 
time, and, consequently, knew but 
little about winter management prac- 
tically. About the same time that 
we removed the above hives to the 
cellar, we purchased 3 colonies of 
hybrids in old box hives, one of which 
was quite strong, another very weak, 
and the third fair; with these we Te- 
solved to try clamps. We placed 
them on their bottom-boards about 4 
inches from the ground, and banked 
earth around them about one-fourth 
the way up the hives; at the entrance 
we placed conductors about 20 inches 
long, so that the bees could have free 
egress whenever they chose to go out; 
this done, we drove stakes into the 
ground and put boards behind them 
to hold the straw and chaff, with 
which we packed them to the depth of 
from a foot to a foot-and-a-half, put- 
ting a cover over all to keep out the 
wet. Here we left them to find . 
result later on. In the latter part 0 
February we made an examination 0 
our colonies, commencing with the 
box hives, which we found in - 
condition—dry, evident signs 9° 
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breeding, and quite heavy, and in re- 
turning them to the clamps we placed 
frames about 3 inches wide under the 
hives to give a little more circulation 
of air. Those placed in the cellar did 
not appear so favorable, they having 
been rather uneasy for some time; 
we brought them out, gave them a 
fly, and made a short examination of 
them, but found they were quite 
damp, with evident signs of dwind- 
ling, and a good many that flew out 
died before they could return. With 
the results of our two methods thus 
far, we concluded that it would be 
better to put the latter in clamps, too, 
than return them to the cellar, which 
we did, raising them from the bottom- 
boards and giving them plenty of air, 
and a free passage in and out of the 
hives. This spring we left them un- 
til quite late, and they came out al- 
most full of brood, stronger, I think, 
than they were last fall by a quarter 
of their number, those in the box 
hives having extended their combs 
about 244 inches below the hive into 
the frame which we placed under 
them in February. With this success 
in clamps, I think it will be some time 
before we attempt wintering our bees 
in the cellar again. 
Frankford, Ont. 


—_—_- 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Theory is Not Infallible., 
GASTON M. ALVES. 


It is thought that bees with a fertile 
worker will not accept a queen. 
Prof. Cook, in his ‘* Manual,” page 92, 
says: ‘‘ Yet they seem to satisfy the 
workers, for they will not brook the 
presence of a queen when a fertile 
worker is in the hive, nor will they 
suffer the existence in the hive ofa 
queen cell, even though capped.” I 

_ quote from my note book of this year : 
April 4th. Foreed_box hive and put 
Swarm into hive No. 14 with empty 
frames ; put box hive on stand of hive 

0. 1, and moved No. 1 toanew 
stand; April 8—Found new worker 
comb and eggs in hive No. 14 (thus it 
18 Certain the queen was forced with 
the swarm from box hive). April 25— 
Forced box hive (see April 4th) imto 
hive No. 16, with small strips of 
Worker foundation in frames; looked 
for young queen, but could not find 
one. May 4—Examined hive No. 16; 
bees making only drone comb; one 
drone comb contains eggs and brood ; 
no other brood. May 16—Gave hive 
No. 16 worker brood from hive No. 6, 
to see if queen cells would be started. 

About a week afterward (no entry 
a of this) examined the hive and 
ound two sealed queen cells on the 
comb given on the 16th of May, but 
is the cells were constructed almost 
Hiteontally, I badly bruised them in 
ifting the frame out. I then de- 
stroyed them and sent to Mr. J. T. 
Sore for one of his Italian queens. 
a 3—Received Italian queen by 
~y of J. T. Moore, and introduced 
; aged, in hive No. 16. Still found 
hiy drone brood and eggs, and again, 
= t very careful search, could find 
queen. Colony considerably re- 





duced in numbers. June 4—Liberated 
queen in hive No. 16, and found her 
in the after part of the day well re- 
ceived. Now, all of this seems to me 
to be evidence satisfactory of the 
presence of a fertile worker in the 
above hive ; and hence it follows that 
bees will both construct queen cells 
and readily accept a queen in the 
presence of a fertile worker. We 
may hence conclude that bees value a 
fertile worker slightly, and are always 
ready to accept something better; 
and that fertile workers are not pests 
as generally imagined, but are simply 
the indication of certain abnormal 
conditions, which the bees will always 
endeavor to correct if the means are 
placed within their reach. 
Henderson, Ky. 


[ You have had proof almost positive 
that a fertile worker did occupy the 
hive, and that a queen was accepted, 
but it is an exceptional case.—ED.] 
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Sweet Clover in Woods Pasture.— 
Will woods pasture be too shady for 
sweet clover, to be successful for bee 
forage? We are having cold, rainy 
weather. Bees cannot fly more than 
half of the time. I have had2 swarms. 
The hives are well stocked with bees, 
but there is a poor prospect for honey. 
1 shall count on bees this year as I do 
on chickens. I never count on 
chickens until they are hatched and 
the rats have one week to work at 
them, then count the balance. 

Villisca, lowa. JAMES RENIAN. 


[Unless the shade is quite dense, it 
will not be much detrimental to sweet 
or melilot clover for bee forage.—ED.] 


Bees are Booming.—Bees wintered 
splendidly, and a works all 
right yet. No frost to hurt fruit 
bloom (and trees blossomed very full), 
so bees have had a grand time. It 
has been a little cool at times, it is 
true, but they have built up very 
fast; 2 swarms May 25, and 27, and 
soon. My record says out of 40 colo- 
nies, 35 are marked A No.1. Our 
prospects for fruit is grand, and if 
nothing interferes now, we will show 
Chicago some nice plums and peaches. 

W. D. MARKHAM. 

Hart, Mich., June 1, 1882. 


How to Produce the Coming Bee.— 
I will suggest to the bee-keeper who 
wishes to immortalize himself by 
breeding for the ‘‘coming bee,’ ac- 
cording to the programme of Prof. 
Cook, in the article from the Rural 
New Yorker. The best place on the 
Continent to fertilize his queens is 
the island of Long Point, Ont., in 
Lake Erie. It is 15 miles from the 
Mainland, abounds in the timbers, 
wild flowers and plants peculiar to 
that latitude, including an unlimited 





amount of wild grape vines. The 
boats and steamers connect it with 
the main land twice a week, and the 
latter place is as fine a bee country as 
any part of New York State, while 
the climate is tempered by the waters 
of the lake, the coast for a few miles 
inland being the home of the apple, 
peach, plum, pear, and the finer 
varieties of the cherry, etc. On this 
island the bee-keeper can turn loose 
his choice drones, and bring his young 
ueens there with a certainty as to 
the result. D. P. NoRTON. 
Council Grove, Kans. 


From Louisiana.—My bees are do- 
ing very well. I have 13 colonies; 10 
are strong. I will extract on the Ist 
of June. Mr. Henry Stecla is still 
feeding ; has 140 colonies and is doub- 
ling back. Mr. M. A. Garrett all 
right with 35 colonies. I extracted 
half a barrel. Our thermometer stood 
at 84° on the 28th and 29th. I send 
— by mail two specimen flowers of 
joney plants; the yellow tassel comes 
from a tree which grows here ia the 
South. It is said that it was intro- 
duced from China many years ago. 
The other I found by the road side ; 
the bees were fighting over the nectar 
which it contains. What are their 
names ? CHAS. SONNEMANN. 

New Iberia, La., May 30, 1882. 


[The yellow tassel mentioned above 
is from the tree commonly called 
China oak (Quercus Chinensis); the lat- 
ter we have many times recommended 
as a most desirable honey plant— 
motherwort.—ED. | 


Loss of Queen.—There are a great 
many causes for loss of queens, but I 
think I had an experience somewhat. 
different from anything read or heard 
of. I[had asmallframe of brood, 4x10 
inches, inclosed in a small box with 
glass sides, covered with slidin 
panels for observation, in which I ha 
a queen hatch on the 15th of last 
August. She was large and nice, and 
was perfectly contented with her 
small home until the 20th of August, 
when at 1 o’clock she took a bridal 
flight and was out two hours, when 
she returned. I was standing on the 
look-out, and saw her enter the hive, 
and lL immediately raised the panels 
from over the 8 ass.and saw at once 
that the bees had caught her and were 
tearin ae | the white thread-like 
appendage which was hanging to her 
when she returned to the hive. I 
watched the proceedings until I was 
satisfied they intended her destruc- 
tion, as they had her by the wings and 
legs, and were using every effort to 
sting her, while the whole colony was 
in an uproar, and by this time they 
had taken every visible thing away 
from her that did not belong there, 
yet they persisted in her destruction 
until I had recourse to my smoker, 
and then it was hard to make them 
desist, until I could take her out 
which I did until they were quieted 
inside the hive, when I returned her; 
but the same hostility existed, and i 
smoked the bees until they were as 
black as a chimney sweep, and all to 
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no purpose. Then I removed her and 
introduced her into another small 
hive, and she proved to be a perfect 
queen, producing workers and drones 
at will. What was the trouble? Was 
it the scent of the drone she met that 
caused the bees to attack her, or do 
all queens have to go through with 
this pow-wow on such occasions ? If 
(and I shall never doubt it) they in- 
tended to kill her, does this not ac- 
count for the loss of a great many 
queens ? Wm. M. BARNEs. 

Boaz, Wis. 

[The circumstance you mention is a 
matter of not in frequent occurrence. 
We have heretofore supposed that the 
queen having been out an unusual 
length of time, had probably been 
deprived of her scent by long contin- 
uance in the open air, then having 
met a foreign drone, and returning 
immediately to the hive after contact 
with him, the bees may have mis- 
taken her for an intruder. Had you, 
after her first release, put her under 
a comb-surface cage and placed the 
comb back in the center of the hive, 
she would have been fraternally wel- 
comed after a few hours confinement. 
We had a fine young Syrian queen 
pass such an ordeal last summer, in 
which one wing was disabled, but af- 
ter caging on the comb from one 
o’clock until evening, she experienced 
no further trouble.—Ep.] 


Have Dwindled.—Mr. G. M. Doolit- 
tle’s spring report is my experience 
toadot. In the fall of 1880] put 35 
eolonies in my cellar, and in the spring, 
about the 20th of April, set out 34. 
Some of these I united, so that 1 had 
24 good colonies, and 7 that I built up 
to good by fall. From the 24 that I 
worked for honey, I obtained 830 lbs. 
of box honey, in 1% lb. sections, and 
200 pounds of extracted honey, be- 
sides what we used in the family and 
gave to the neighbors. Last winter 
was a very mild one here, and my 
bees used very little honey while in 
the cellar, but there came a warm 
spell about the middle of April, and 
I set them out, and—oh dear! how 
they have gone down ever since. I 
put 53 colonies in last fall, and set 
out 49 this spring. All appeared 
good, but_it turned around cold ina 
couple of days, and my bees had only 
4 days in April that they could fly, 
while May has not been much better. 
The little fellows tried their best to 
get out and ‘work on soft maple and 
willow, but they dropped down and 
died, many of them on the alighting 
boards. I looked them all over the 
first warm day in May, and most of 
them had honey plenty; those that 
did not I gave combs of honey saved 
over on purpose for such emergencies, 
but in spite of all I could do, they 
havé dwindled, died, and swarmed 
out, and with what I have united, I 
have 36 good and 2 poor colonies to 
begin the season wit , if we ever get 
any warm weather so bees can work. 


Fruit is in full bloom here now, and 
the bees would be very busy, but it 
has rained most of the time for two 
weeks, and been so cold they could 
not do much. The heavy colonies are 
breeding up fast, butit seems up-hill 
work for the light ones to get started. 
My Italians died off and spring 
dwindled more than the natives. I 
think the coming bee will be pure 
Italian and pure German brown bees 
crossed. Such of mine are larger, 
stronger and do not die or dwindle. 

R. P. LOVEJOY. 

Greig, N. Y., June 5, 1882. 


Negroes as Bee-Keepers.—1. How 
far can bees see ?- 2. Why do negroes 
not keep bees; is it because 


“The Lord doth love the negroes well, 
And he always tells them by their smell?” 


I have never known a negro who 
owned bees. E. C. JORDAN. 

Stephenson’s Depot, W. Va. 

[1. How far bees can see we do not 
know. Worker bees are supplied 
with two sets of eyes—compound or 
ocelli, and simple eyes. Prof. Cook 
doubts not their eyes are best suited 
to long distances, as they depend 
more upon their keen sense of smell 
to guide them aright when the object 
is present. We have often thought 
one set of eyes might be adapted to a 
very distant range, while the other set 
were adapted to perfect observation 
in the dark, as we know much, and 
perhaps the most perfect of their 
work, is performed in the hive at 
night amid total darkness. Who that 
has passed through an apiary at mid- 
night during a season of bountiful 
honey flow, has nos heard the busy 
roaring of the bees within the hive, 
though several rods away. 

2. We never saw nor heard of a 
negro who was a successful bee- 
keeper; and although excessively fond 
of honey, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand, would do 
without it, even if told to go to the 
hive and help themselves.—ED. ] 


os Drones.—As I write, a 
1a 


neighbor has just called in to ask if 
drones worked. I replied, no. He 
affirmed that he had witnessed a col- 
ony, the drones of which were at work 
ong in pollen as busy as the work- 
ers. The same colony have been 
killing off ‘the drones since. I re- 
plied that it was anexception. What 
think you of it? Our bees have had 
a good spring harvest; working al- 
most incessantisy for 3 months, while 
yours have been frequently interrup- 
ted with frost and freezes. I am in- 
formed by a neighbor just from your 
-: that it was snowing there on the 
23d, yesterday week. 
W. A. MILLING. 
Biard, Tex., May 31, 1882. 


[There must be some misiake about 





the drones carrying in pollen.—Ep.] 





Too Cold and Wet.—I had last fall 12 
colonies which wintered well and 
strong, but they have dwindled badly 
this spring, causing the loss of one, 
Most of them have but three frames 
of brood. There is not much show 
now for honey until fall or late sum- 
mer. The weather is too cold and 
wet for bees to work much on what 
bloom there is. That open letter to 
Doolittle hits me exactly. I ane he 
will give a reply soon. I use hives 
holding 10 frames, 1144x1244 inches in- 
side. 1. For extracting honey should 
Ihave an upper story to get the best 
results, or is the one story roomy 
enough? 2.1 tried sections a little 
last year, but the bees did not go up 
atall; why? 3. Are there any bees 
that can gather honey from red clover; 
mine do not ? PAGE. 

Shenandoah, Iowa, June 3, 1882. 


| You will find Mr. Doolittle’s answer 
to Dr. James’ open letter, which was 
published in the BEE JOURNAL, page 
329, in this number, on page 372. 

1. For extracting we prefer the 
second story, as it gives an opportun- 
ity for tiering up, to meet exigencies 
of weather or time, and for ripening 
honey, when flow is very abundant. 
If but one story is used, then a ‘long 
idea ” hive is often desirable, as with 
a very prolific queen, if but 10 frames 
are used, the labor of extracting will 
have to be continually in progress, or 
a light yield will be the result. 

2. Your honey flow may have been 
very light, or the bees been too long 
storing in the brood chamber. Sec- 
tions should be put on early in the 
season, if comb honey is wanted ; that 
is, soon as the weather has become 
warm and settled. 

3. There are several whoclaim their 
bees gather freely from red clover. 
We have frequently seen our bees 
working busily on it, but never when 
the flow was plentiful from other 
honey plants, nor do we believe any 
bees will do so.—ED.] 


Putting on Sections.—In your an* 
swer to D. W. Bellemey on page 331, 
question 4, your advise and my expe- 
rience do not agree. I used to do as 
you advise, but found sometimes 4 
difficulty in getting the bees into the 
sections after they commenced to 
store honey in the combs below. I 
now put on the boxes as soon as the | 
bees have clustered below. Swarms 
thus treated have, asa rule, given a 
large yield of section honey. If not 
done within 24 hours, the bees will 
put so much noney in the broo 
combs as to materially interfere with 
the brood, leaving insufficient room 
for the queen. If honey is what we 
are striving for, on this point hangs 
success or failure. I hope other bee- 
keepers will give their practice on 
this (to me) important point. 

L. C. WHITING. 

East Saginaw, Mich. 
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Boiling Honey.—My bees bred up 
very fastin fruit bloom season, and 
some time after that it set in cool and 
cloudy, with bad weather to gather 
honey to keep up brood ae -I 
feared very much that I would have 
to feed largely, but nowthey are mak- 
ing a living, and have commenced to 
fill up with brood. Will Mr. Low- 
master please give a description of 
his drone trap, as I find it very hard 
to keep down black drones? I have 
58 colonies of blacks, hybrids and 
Italians, and do not use any black 
drones? My bees wintered well on 
their summer stands in Mitchell 
hives. How will it do to let extrac- 
ted honey stand 10 or 15 days, then 
bring it to the boil in large kettles, 
skim, put up in 2 to 4 pound tin cans, 
and solder while hot ? 

J.T. BRUTON. 

Joplin, Mo., May 24, 1882. 


[Without exceeding great care is 
used, the honey will be deprived of 
much of its flavor by bringing to the 
boiling point. Let it stand several 
days in tubs, pails, or barrels, covered 
only with thin, coarse cotton cloth, 
in a hot, dry room, or exposed in the 
sun. Protect against rain and night 
dews.—ED. } 


An Open Letter to Prof. Cook.—Dear 
Sir: While you are under the tirm 
conviction that the breeding of bees 
must follow the same laws as the 
breeding of cattle, etc., and that I 
concur with the opinion of Mr. Doo- 
little, who says in a late number of 
Gleanings, that from his practical ex- 
perience he has been led to believe 
that the breeding of bees is not analo- 
gous to that of swine, sheep, etc., I 
would like for you to tell usin which 
way we are able to come to the same 
result with bees as with cattle, etc. ? 
If it is possible to select the male and 
female with the different breed we 
Wish to improve, how is this possible 
with bees? We certainly can select 
the female, but what about the male ? 
Now, we suppose that all the progeny 
from a pure queen to have similar 

ualities, now why is this not so with 
the improved breed of cattle, horses, 
etc.? The breeders of the selected 
stocks are continually weeding, as 
from their best selected couple the 
breed from there are but a few whieh 
come to thestandard. Now, if this is 
the case when we are able to select 
and manage the male, how can we 
attain such results, when we can onl 
have drones and not one, unless ‘all 
the drones from the queen we select 
for that purpose have all the good 
Similar qualities required; then, if 
this is the case, why should all the 
males from a female bee have all the 
Same qualities and not so in all the 
different improved breeds of cattle, 

orses, sheep, fowls, etc.? Trusting, 
sir, that you will not think that I op- 
pose the working towards the im- 
peoving of our present bee, though I 
ave been working in that light for 
several years without result. 

B Paut L. VIALLON. 

ayou Goula, La., May 30, 1882. 
» 





Late Spring.—The spring has been 
very late; cold north and northwest 
winds are prevailing yet, so bees can- 
not work much more than half of 
their time. I received a large swarm 
May 26, which is doing well consider- 
ing the chance. I expect more soon 
as the weather permits. 1. How is 
the best way to move a colony a short 
distance ; it is standing under an ap- 

le tree, and has too much shade? 2. 

n putting tin tubes in the brood 
chamber, for winter passages, should 
they be removed in summer? I[ am 
delighted with ‘* Cook’s Manual of the 
Apiary.” I think there is no book 
like it for the bee-keeper. Do not 
stop the BEE JOURNAL, if my sub- 
scription should expire ; I am anovice 
at bee-keeping, and cannot get along 
without it. S. C. FREDERICK. 

Coal Vale, Kans., June 4, 1882. 


[1. Close the entrance at night; in 
the morning remove the colony to 
where you wish it to remain; let the 
entrance remain closed; about 11 
o’clock jar the hive pretty roughly, 
and leave it for about 5 to 10 minutes; 
slant a board in front to nearly ob- 
struct the entrance, and take away 
the entrance blocks. Let the board 
remain in front for several days. 


2. Why use tin tubes at all? Shave 
a or &% inch round stjck gradually 
to a point, and pierce a hole through 
each comb just a little above and for- 
ward of the center. If done in the 
fall, the bees will not close them 
again, and in the spring they can 
easily do so, as this is the most valua- 
ble portion of the brood-nest.—ED. | 


Beetles.—I send you this day three 
dark-colored bugs that frequent my 
bee-hives, and annoy the bees. Will 
you please let us know what they are, 
and their habits, if known, and do so 
through the BEE JOURNAL. 

° J. A. P. FANCHER. 

Fancher’s Mills, Tenn. 

[The ‘‘ dark colored bugs ” received 
from J. A. P. Fancher, Fancher’s 
Mills, Tenn., are not bugs, but beet- 
les. They are not found in Michigan, 
but are in our cabinet. Thescientific 
name is Euryomia sepulchralis, Fab. 
Two near relatives, #. inda and E. 
melancholis, are found here, and are 
often found eating into ripe fruit, 
especially apples antl peaches. Possi- 
bly this one has a sugar tooth, and 
seeks to satisfy its longings by pilfer- 
ing the honey from the hive. I can- 
not think, from the habits of the beet- 
les of this genus, that they could do 
any other injury. We might think 
from the name that they were after 
dead bees, but it is hardly possible. 
They doubtless seek the honey, and 
will not be in sufficient numbers to do 
much harm.—A. J. CooK.] 





nt Bg Ete.—1. To hive a swarm, 
should I turn the hive top-side down 
over the swarm, after the frames have 
been fastened in by by cleats laid 
on the ends, and fastened by screws 
driven through the cleats into the rab- 
bets? 2. My thin foundation is cutinto 
sheets 54x12 inches, to fill the 1 pound 
section, should I cut it into sheets 
344x3% inches, and have a lot of 
small pieces left over, or had I better 
cut it into pieces 3x2% inches? 3. I 
use cotton rags in my 2% inch Bing- 
ham smoker, and like them much 
better than punk; what objection is 
there to using rags? 4. According to 
Mr. Heddon’s theory, I wonder if bac- 
teria are in cider and honey vinegar ; 
if not, what causes fermentation ? In 
an 8-frame Langstroth hive, I should 
think we might adjust a super for ex- 
tracted honey, and after the bees are 
well at work raise this super ang put 
under it a super of 24 one-pound sec- 
tions, with foundation and no separa- 
tors. The weather is very backward 
here. Fruit trees are just leaving 
out. F. M. CHENEY. 

South Sutton, N. H., May 27, 1882. 


{1. To hive a swarm, place a hive 
where intended to stand, with foun- 
dation frames properly adjusted; 
slant a broad board in front, on which 
the bees can crawl up to the en- 
trance ; now shake the cluster into an 
empty box or keg, and pour them 
down in front of the prepared hive. 
There are two or three other good 
methods, but this is, perhaps, as little 
trouble as any. 

2. Cut into pieces 3x2%4 inches. 

8. There is no objection to cotton 
rags in the smoker, except that they 
burn out quite soon. 

4. Yes; bacteria prevail in every- 
thing that ferments or decays. 

By using additional stories, tiering 
up is practiced to a considerable ex- 
tent, both for extracted and comb 
honey.—ED.] 


Bees Doing Well in California.—Our 
bees are storing honey very fast, and 
the prospects for a booming good 

ield of honey are much better than 
ast year at this time. Sage, honey- 
suckle and California coffee are all in 
full bloom, and the weather is mild, 
enabling the bees to work all day. 
Wild buckwheat is just coming on, 
and other bloom in rotation. We feel 
safe to say that our honey harvest will 
be larger than for the past two years, 

Bray & SEACORD. 
Warthan, Cal., May 29, 1882. 


Prospect was Never Better.—The 
season has been very cold and wet 
here. White clover is beginning to 
bloom, and the bees are making good 
use of it, as they did not get much 
honey from fruit, bloom. Bees win- 
tered well. and are doing finely now. 
The prospect for a good clover crop 
was never better, I think, than now. 

DANIEL BROTHERS. 

Sarahsville, O., June 3, 1882. 
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Phenomenal.—Recently while look- 
ing over my bees, on opening a hive 
and picking up a frame with brood, 1 
discovered a ball of bees which I 
could not understand. On separating 
them I found they were balling their 

ueen—one that had wintered with 
them. I liberated her, but they 
followed her like a lot of wolves and 
attacked her again. I took her out 
and caged her. They had no other 
queen or any cell from which one 
could have hatched. Can you tell me 
the cause of such a phenomenon ? 

I have had bees many years in Lang- 
stroth hives, and thought I had seen 
all the freaks bees are subject to, but 
this one beat me. The queen was 
stung so badly she died in a short 
time. The same colony is without a 
ueen yet. Iputinto winter quarters 
7 colonies, and took out 46. They 
have gathered a little honey from 
fruit blossoms. but the weather was 
so cold it was mostly a failure, and 
bees are now starving. I have fed a 
few. Itrains every other day and is 
cold. F. H. FINcH. 
Sharon Center, O. May 15, 1882. 


[If it were not that there was late 
brood in the hive, we would think the 
bees had some cause to supersede her; 
otherwise, it may have been a queen 
that gained admission to the hive and 
killed the one belonging there, after 
which the bees attacked her. Possibly 
an abnormal swarm, with their queen, 
entered the hive, and after destroying 
the queen proper, were forced out, 
leaving the intruding queen in 
custody. Being a phenomenon, of 
course there is no arbitrary way of ac- 
counting for it.—Eb.] 





Good Increase.—I had 18 colonies 
at the ——s of-the season, all in 
fine condition; have now 38 increase 
by natural swarming. First swarm 

arch 29th; had 18 up to the 18th of 
April; had a rest of 28 days, and the 
others came out since. Had one 
swarm this morning, at 7 o’clock. In 
my 8 years of bee-keeping I never be- 
fore had a swarm before May, nor as 
early as 7 0’clock a. m. Honey flow 
is immense from thistle and horse- 
mint. Brood chambers are all full 
and boxes and upper stories on 34 
hives. EK. P. MAssEyY. 

Waco, Tex., May 29, 1882. 





Upward Ventilation.—Since my last 
report the weather has been very un- 
favorable for the production of honey. 
We have had a great deal of rain, 
with low temperature. I never knew 
& cooler spring. We are just begin- 
nig to have warm weather in earnest, 
@ui the bees are gathering honey 
freely from white clover. I have 
taken off 1,200 Ibs. extracted honey 
from a commencement of 256 colo- 
nies. I shall work 45 of my colonies 
for extracted honey. When I find my 
bees hanging out, with front and side 
enjrances — open, I elevate the 
rear of the top of the hive and fold 
back a corner of the sheet from the 








Langstroth frames to the extent of 3 
or 4 inches, giving free circulation 
from top to bottom. It acts like a 
charm, and the bees are soon at work 
again. O. M. BLANTON. 
Greenville, Miss., May 22, 1882. 





Kingbirds. — The bird mentioned 
by your Canada correspendent for a 
name, on page 347, is called kingbird, 
in this section. I believe that is the 
name by which they are generally 
known in the States. They are in- 
sectiverous, and considered very de- 
structive to bees. Some have claimed 
that they destroy drones only, but 
that is a mistake, as has been proved. 

CLARENDON BUTMAN. 

Plymouth, Me. 


[Kingbirds are numerous—too nu- 
merous—in the Central and Western 
States, with which we are familiar; 
but we have none decked in such 
feathers as the few which were sent 
us by Mr. Sanderson.—ED. } 





Doing Fine in Texas.—My bees are 
doing better, and making finer honey 
than I have ever before seen in Texas. 
They began swarming on March 10th. 
I then had 80 colonies. I now have 
150, in Adair and Langstroth hives. 
The bees are very strong. Iam busy 
now taking honey—commenced May 
15th. I find it allnicely sealed. Horse- 
mint is splendid this eo I think 
it the best honey plant we have. Corn 
tassels are fine. We are eating roast- 
ing ears. The prospects are grand 
for Texas this year. 

S. M. COCHRANE. 

Gonzales, Texas, May 29, 1882. 





Disappointments. —- We had _ the 
warmest winter I ever saw up to April 
9, then set in cold and windy, so m 
bees could not work to do any good, 
all through April and May, with rains 
every 3 days, and then cold again. 
Bees strong and in fine shape, and a 
hundred acres of white clover in sight 
of my apiary, and gallons of honey 
wasting. I had 7 swarms; lost 3 
— this spring, and if the weather 

oes not get better I fear our honey 
crop will be very light. My bees have 
done well considering the time they 
could work ; a good many of the boxes 
are full of comb and partly filled with 
honey, and if we could have some 
dry, warm weather, they would soon 
do to take off, but to-day is cold, 
cloudy and windy, with mercury 
standing at 50° in the shade. 

L. T. MOBBERLY. 

Long Grove, Ky., June 5, 1882. 





Myrrh on Bee Stings.—We feel to 
give Mr. R. L. Aylor, of Waterloo, 
Ky., our sincere thanks for his sting 
remedy, which is a few drops of tinc- 
ture of Myrrh applied to the puncture. 
This is the best thing we haye found. 
We have 52colonies in good condition ; 
the weaker ones have been gd 
improved by following Mr. G. M. 
Doolittle’s plan of strengthening and 
doubling up. No honey or swarming 
as yet. ANIEL & MARY Moar. 


Manchester, Iowa, June 7. 








Bad for Queen Rearing.—Clover is 
largely a failure here—wet and cold so 
long it is dwarfed; very fine stalked 
and bloom light. Bees are getting 
little honey for two days past. Have 
had three clear days now. Have got 
about 20 queens fertilized and 100 lost 
in flight; saw a number return and 
fall on the ground, not able to enter 
the hives. Such were unsuccessful in 
their flight. Some came out after3 
weeks’ confinement in the hive on the 
first warm day and were successful; 
but bees would not receive them on 
their return, but damaged some and 
killed others. A. SALISBURY. 

Camargo, Ill., June 8, 1882. 


Backward, Cold and Wet.—We have 
a very backward, cold, wet season so 
far; hard on our bees. I fear we will 
not get much honey this season. I 
have had two swarms of Italians this 
season ; the first on the 10th of May, 
the second on the 25th, both from the 
same hive. It set inso wet and cold 
immediately, that I was afraid they 
would starve, so I fed them in the 
upper story, and happened to not put 
on the cover right when the other 
bees commenced robbing them the 
first thing I knew, so I smoked them 
in and shut up the hives, loaded them 
into my buggy and moved them away 
about 3 miles to my son-in-law’s, 
where I opened them up and they 
seem to be doing well. It effectually 
stopped the robbing. J. BREWER. 

Lincolnville, Ind., June 6, 1882. 








Doing a ** Land Offiee Business.”— 
Bees are doing a ‘“‘land office busi- 
ness” here to-day. The spring has 
been so cold and wet heretofore that 
many bees have died of starvation. I 
think mine will be all right now, as I 
have been feeding sugar and honey. 

THOos. LASHBROOK. 

Waverly, Iowa, June 5, 1882. 





Interesting.—Below are the dates 
for this year of the flowering of 
some bee plants and trees in this 
locality ; also the time of drones fly- 
ing and commencement of natural 
swarming. Latitude of this locality, 
37°, 45’; long. W. from Washington 
10°, 35’. Sucha table as below from 
different parts of the country would 
be of much interest to bee-keepers: 
March 31—Peach and plum _ trees 
dropping their bloom; drones com- 
menced flying ; pears coming in bloom. 
April 2.—Cherries and apples begin- 
ning to bloom ; 22—White clover be- 
ginning to bloom ; 24—Locust begin- 
ning to bloom. May 1—Tulip tree 
and raspberry beginning to bloom, 
1i—Natural swarming commencing, 
25—Catalpa beginning to bloom. June 
4—Raspberry nearly out of bloom, 
tulip tree about ten days out of bloom ; 
catalpa dropping bloom; locust was 
in bloom about a week. Bees worked 
well on fruit tree bloom, sugar maple, 
tulip tree and raspberry ; indifferently 
well on locust, white oak, black (sour) 
gum, and red-bud (Judas tree); not at 
all on catalpa. They have not put 4 
great deal of force on white clover as 
yet, preferring raspberry. 

GASTON M. ALVES. 
Henderson, Ky., June 4, 1882. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion, 


Aline of Agate type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole is 
paid in advance : 


i) o“ 
“ (6 months).... “ 
“  (9months)....460 “ 
“ (i year) 6o * 
Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 
25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 3 months, 
5 per cent. 


Discount, for 1 year,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent., 3 
months, 10 per cent. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 











Special Motices. 

The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoffice every ‘Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
cause beyond our control. 


+e eo -- 


g@ We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text- Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, $2.50. 

-?¢e —_ 

> Always forward us money either 
by postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 

Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BeE JourRNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 

Fore Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 


3,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 


4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 


5,— » sal cloth. 
6,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 year, 
or Apiary Register for 200 Col’s. 


Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their labor in getting up the club. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., June 12, 1882, 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—As the Beason is well advanced, sales 
of extracted honey are slow and prices remain un- 
changed. I am paying 7c. for dark and 9c. for 
light, cash on arrival. Good comb honey is scarce 
and rules high. 

BEESWAX-—I am paying 24c. for good 
wax, on arrival ; 18@22c. for medium gra 
15@17c, for dark. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 


ellow 
, and 


23 W. Madison St. 
CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The demand for extracted honey, in 
the retail way, is fair,and our sales for manufac- 
turing purposes were very good of late. We pay 
7@9c. on arrival. Prices for comb honey nominal 
and demand slow. 

BEESWAX—Brings 18@22c. The demand ex- 
ceeds the offerings. Cc. F. MUTH. 


Quotatiens of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 

HONE Y—The demand for honey is light, mostof 
the trade finding fault with the best offered, as it 
is more or less candied. Values are not steady, 
prices being made to meet the views of the pur- 


chaser. 
BEESWAX -Scarce, and in demand at 23@25c. 
R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


BOSTON. 


HONE Y—tTrade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 
BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


CLEVELAND. 

HONEY—tThere area good many small lots of 
very nice white section honey coming in now from 
time totime. White sells readily at 22c.; secund 

uality 18@20c. Buckwheat, no sale at any price. 

xtracted, none in market. 

BEESW AX —25@30c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY—New honey is reported as being re- 
ceived at Southern points, but none has yet arrived 
in this market. Stocks of old are now quite insig- 
nificant. Fair to good a. pee ex- 
ticularly extracted, are in demand. 

We quote white comb, 13@14c.; dark to good,7 
@lic. Extracted, choice to extra white, 7344@8\c.; 
dark and candied, 64@6%c. BEESWAX—23@25e. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY-~—Scarcely anything doing in honey. and 
prices are entirely nominal. White clover, fancy, 
1 Ib. dxs.. 15@16e.; white clover, good to choice, 1 
and 2 |b. bxs., 13@14c; buckwheat, 2 Ib. bxs., per 
lb., 11@12¢c. Extracted and strained, white, 9@10c; 
dark 7@&c. 

BEESW A X—The market continues rather quiet, 
but the supply is light and prices firmly sustained. 
Western, pure, 24@24%c.; Southern pure, 25@ 


25héc. 
D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place. 


8ST. LOUIS. 
HONEY-—lIn fair demand. Strained selling at8 
@10c.; comb scarce—nominal at 18@22c. 
BEESWAX—Prime in demand at 22@23c. 
R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Street. 





The Apiary Register. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 

120 pages) er 


1 
220 pages)...... 1 
420 pages)...... 2 


For 50 colonies 
‘* 100 colonies 
** 200 colonies 


00 
50 
00 


The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 





Local Convention Directory. 


1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 


July 25—Western Iowa, at Winterset, Iowa. 
He Wallace, Sec., Winterset, Iowa, 
Aug. 10—Maine State, at Harmoqy, Maine. 
m. Hoyt, Scc, 
Sept. 5—N. W. Ill. and S. W. Wis., at Rockton, Ill, 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec. 
Oct. 5—Kentucky Union, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky, 
Tuscarawas Valley, at Newcomerstown, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 


2” In order to have this table complete, Secre« 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





A Sample Copy of the Weekly Ben 
JOURNAL Will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


~— —_ = 
~->~e<c-e 


g@ When changing a postoffice ad- 
dress. mention the old as well as the 
new address. 


— — ee @ oe 


Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey. 
A new pamphlet of 32 pages. Atthe 
last meeting of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, we were ap- 
pointed on a committee to prepare in- 
structions on the Exhibition of Bees 
and Honey at Fairs; thisis also added 
to the above. Price, 10 cents. 


ee 


From Detroit to the Sea.—W. H. 
Brearley, of the Detroit Evening News, 
has issued and sent to this office a 
copy of his new tourists’ guide book 
for the three $20 J uly excursions 
** From Detroit to the Sea,” and re- 
turn, via the Grand Trunk R. R. The 
book is a decided improvement upon 
the former issues published annually 
during the six years that these excur- 
sions have been carried on, having 64 
well edited and illustrated pages, and 
containing 48 maps engraved ex- 
pressly for this year’s edition. The 
title page of the cover isan exact copy 
in 10 colors of an oil painting of Glen 
Ellis Falls, near the Glen House, in 
the White Mountains, and is beauti- 
ful enough to frame. Every one con- 
templating a trip East this summer 
whether they intend going on these 
excursions or not, should send 30 cents 
and secure one. Those who do not 
wish to invest ten three cent stamps, 
in this guide book, should send one 
stamp for a circular. 











Class in Bee-Keeping. 


Application has been made to me to take stu« 
dents in Bee-Keeping. I have, therefore. deter- 
mined to begin a class on MONDAY, JULY 10, and 
extend through eight weeks. The instruction wil 
include a study of the Anatomy and puraeleny oO 
the Bee, Queen-Rearing, Artiticial Increase, Im- 

lements, Comb Honey, Extracted Honey, Bee 

‘asturage, Wintering, etc. 

I have a good library of Bee Literature, all Ap- 
= Modern Appliances, etc. My home Apiar 

as eighty colonies of Italian Bees, among whic 
students can practice. 0. CLU . 
24w Iowa City, lowa. 
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ULY AND AUGUST, I will sell Italian 
Bees, in Simplicity hives. for $6 per colony. 
All queens from imported mothers. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
D. 8. BASSETT, 
Farnumsvillie, Worcester Co., Mass. 


N DISTRESS for want of Beeswax. We are 
now paying 26c. cash, or 28c. trade, for good yel- 
Jow wax. Those of our friends who want large lots 
of foundation from us will have to send us the 
same amountof waxor wuit till we can collect it, 
as our stock is about exhausted. Until further no- 
tice, we will sell thin foundation for sections at 
55c. per lb.; heavy foundation for brood combs 
at 43c. No discount from the above rates. 
23w4t G. W. STANLEY & BRO., Wyoming, N. Y. 


100 Colonies 


FOR SALE. ALSO, 


TESTED AND DOLLAR QUEENS 
BEES BY THE POUND. 


Send address for prices. 
lw35t JAMES HEDDON, Dowazgiac, Mich. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvementin Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 

lwly D.8S.GIVEN «& C., Hoopeston. Il. 


1882-J, §, TADLOCK.-1882 


LULING, CALDWELL CO., TEXAS. 


Breeder of Pure Italian Queens. I use one of 
J. H. Nellis’ best imported queens. Tested Queen, 
$2.50; per half-dozen, $13.50. Select Tested, $3 ; 

er half-dozen, $16. No“Dollar’” or nuclei-queens 

andled. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 
if possible. l4ws9t 


24witp 

















1882. -ITALIAN QUEENS. - 1882, 


Iam_now booking orders for my 
GOLDEN [TALIANS, reared from 


the beststockinthecountry. War- 
ranted Queens, $1; Tested Queens, 
early in the season, $2.50; after 
July, $2: 2 frame Nucleus, with 
Tested Queen, $4; Full Colony, 
with Tested Queen, $10. The Best 
Quinby Smoker for $1.50. Address all orders to 


(Money Order Office)—Butier, Dekalb Co., Ind. 
lowtf 


THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, and springs that donotrust an: break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
anda3x7inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
wtf Abronia, Mich. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ll. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 
Our Motto is: 


—* Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 
Italian Queens $1; Tested....32 
Cyprian Queens....$1; Tested....$2 
Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... #2 
Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if weare timely notitied. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames,#8. Comb 
foundation on Dunham machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 
35c. per Ib. ; on Root machine, thin, for boxes, 40c. 
per lb. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


2 ec. paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 
Tuscola, Ill. lwly. 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR (882, 


From the Evergreen Apiary. 


REV. FE. L. BRIGGS. of Wilton Junction 
Iowa, will furnish Italian Queens from either of 
his Prize Mothers, as eurly in the coming season as 
they can be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
Queens, $3 ; Warranted Queens, $2 ; Queens with- 
out guarantee, $1 ; ‘l'wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 
if accompanied with the cash. Sw26t 





13 











GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 

ed Queen 
2-frume Nucleus, with Test- 

ed Queen 5.00 
Full Colony, with Tested 

Queen, before July 1...... 12.00 
Same, after July 1 10, 
Tested Queen, before July 1, 3. 

set ~ after July 1.. 2.5 
per half doz., 

After TUF 1. .cccccevcesccsse 13.50 
Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


iwtf Burlington, Lowa. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 


“ “ 





igs OWA 


The Emerson Binder 
IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 

For Bee Journal of 1880 
For Bee Journal of 1881. as 
For Bee Journal of 1882............0+-- T5e. 
Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


4—RACES OF BEES—4 


Italian, Cyprian, Holy Land and Hunga- 
rian Queens.—Warranted queens, $1.50: extra 
selected, $1.75; tested, $2. Send formy 2ist An- 
nual Circular. 

lywtt HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 








EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
custing up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than an 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER, 
Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
| Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 2g 
2wém. 





GSS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOOK HERE! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, zood 
Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, section Boxes, and everything a 
live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens. Give me a call, friends, 
and I will try and please you. (Box 819 ) 
E. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 
Swily Belleville, St. Clair County, Il. 








A NEW BEE BOOK! 


Bees & Hone 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN, 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the uapiarist with 
everything that can aid in the sucvessful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and at the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” “ Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “ Marketing Honey,” 
ete. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Sireet, Chicago, Ill. 


Appreciative Notices. 


Carefully prepared for beginners.—Farmers’ 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 

A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 


We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn, 


Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information, in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successfu!.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just sucha work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.— News, Keithsburg, Lil. 


A valuable work for all who are interested inthe 
care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 

‘the mos. perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


The engravings are fine. It is gotten up inthe 
very best style, and is cheap atthe price.—Farmer, 
Cleveland, O. 


It comprises all that is necessary for successful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
--Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 

A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these littie workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y. 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping & 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. ‘The engravimys perfectly 
illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
field, O. 

Embraces every subject of inierest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 

Written in an interesting ard attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 


It is a valuable and a book, and contains 

a complete resume of the natura) history of the 

little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 

ee their care and management.—Chicago 
erald. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
it forthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 
his line. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes al] the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtuined, as well as how to 
prepare it forthe market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravings, 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 


tion in the count We send to all parts of the 
United States. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and bright for 
sections. All shapes and sizes, 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamiiton, Hancock Co; Ill. 
We now quote an 


Advance of & Cents per pound 


onthe PRICES PRINTED IN OUR CIRCULARS, 
wholesale or retail. 15wtt 


INQUIRIES 


CONCERNING 


THE CLIMATE, 


Mines, Manufactories and Commerce 


OF 


COLORADO, 


will be promptly and truthfully answered by pri- 
vate letter, upon sending One Dollar to the 





Woman's Industrial Association, 


15w6mp 


291 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COL. 


Advance in Foundation, 


The manufacturers of Comb Foundation have 
advanced the price 5 cents per pound, owing tothe 
increased cost of Beeswax. 

From this date, and until further notice, the 
price of all the styles and kinds of Foundation, 
except the VanDeusen (fiat bottom), will be 


Advanced 5 Cents per pound, 
from the advertised price in my Catalogue. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 





QUEENS--QUEENS 


Circulars free. Address, 
iswom JOS. M. BROOKS, Columbus, Ind. 


FOR SALE, 


One of the Largest Manufactories 


Apiarian Supplies in the World, 


{35 Hands now:Employed. 


ense is an opportunity for one or two bee-keep- 
ine 12 Obtain # good business. My reason for sell- 
“— that lamdisabled. For information address 
S, care of the Bee Journal, Chicago, LIL, who 
will forward the correspondence to me, zswtf 


Sone 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large adva 
nee nce in the price of wax, I 


a thus : Dunham, 10 to 50 lbs., 42¢., 
oor 5O Ibs., 41¢c., less than 10 1bs., 440.3 Vander- 
The 84: feet to the Ib., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57¢., 10 to 50 

8.,54c. No discounts. Circular free. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 








Swiy 


U. S. STANDARD, 


THE NEW 
HONEY 


Extractor, 


contains 
special 
improve- 
ments not 
found in 
any other. 





your supply 
dealer for 
lit da them, or 
send for illustrated Circular, to the Apiarian Sup- 
ply Dealers whose names appear below : 
J. V. CALDWELL, Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 
ALEX. GLEASON & CO., Toledo, O. 
MERRIAM & FALCONER, Jumestown, N. Y. 
P. L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 
A. B. WEED, Detroit, Mich. 22w4t 


FREE! FREE! 


Send for our 28-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Bees, Queens and ei yt Supplies before 
purchasing elsewhere. Choice bees, good goods, 
und satisfaction guaranteed. 

liwtf E.A. THOMAS & CO., Coleraine, Mass. 





Florida Land--640 Acres 


«= CHEAP FOR CASH. 


DESCRIPTION, —Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county, Florida, situated about 50 
miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west or the 
city of Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and 
about 25 miles northeast of the city of Apalachi- 
cola, a seaport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 
2 sections (5 and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the 
soil is a rich, sandy loam, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 3ist, 1875, byCol. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including 
the above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 
5th, 1877, by him conveyed to the undersigned for 
$3,000. The title is perfect, and it is unincumbered, 
asshown by an abstract from the Kecords of the 
county, duly attested by the County Clerk; the 
taxes are all paid and the receipts are in my pos- 
session. 

1 will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or 
trade for asmall farm, or other desirable property. 
An offer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 
UNHAM COME FOUNDATION—40c. 
per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
the lb. 48c. Send for samples. Wax worked 1c. 
per lb. F. W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. 13wly 








AGE AND TRAP for Confiniug the 

J Queen while Clipping her ing.—Any 
persun that can openahive and find the queen 
can, with this device, clip her wing without danger 
of killing or injuring her in the least. Price by 
mail, postpaid, 30 cents; 4 for $1. Dealers send 
for price list by the quantity - 

a FRANK FUNK, 
23wtf Beverly, Adams Co., IJ. 





BINGHAM SMOKERS, 


Ican sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tuil. All the latest improvements, 
including the CONQUEROR. 


Send for my 32-page Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


B FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Svle Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


Pure Italian Bees 
FULL COLONIES IN LANGSTROTH HIVES, 
QUEENS AND NUCLEI. 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every sale. 











22wst JOHN F. DIPMAN, Fremont, Ohio. 








The Bee-Keeper’s Guide: 
MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—:30:—— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—30i— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 4,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the vurious 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. lLtis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 


ous 9 je 


Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real vulue.—L’Apiculture, Paris. 

I think Cook's Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS ‘IT. COLBY. 

It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future buok-makers.— British Bee Journal. 

Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stunt guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 

I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prot. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than trom 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret baving purcnased.— Mich. Far, 


To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manualisa necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil, 

With Cook's Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fu.ly up with the cimes in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success ‘has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. Itis of 
value to ali bee-ruaisers.— Ky. Lave Stock Record, 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work,either French 
or foreign, which | like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOIs, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
etry J we weagn and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 

We have perused with great pleasure this rade 
mecum ot the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘Toul taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it caretully 
and practice as advised.—Agricuilturist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and leadi 
bee-men to be the most complete and practica 
treatise on bee-culturein Kurope or America ; a 
scientitic work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee- wan will welcome, and it 1s 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
bandsomely printed, neatly bound. andisa credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 


This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual tor the instruction Of bee-keepers whieh 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the careand management of the 
apiary. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which be uses 
admirably to promote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 

——fops— 

PrRicE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 

$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“RED TAPE!” 


Who will be the The Original 
first to copy? BINGHAM 


25,000 IN USE. Bee Smoker 


If you buy the Origi- 
nal Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 
never go out—always @ 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- RA 
ard of excellence the i 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
ostpaid, from 65 cts. VR 
$2. Our patents } 


W 
Ww 
"I 


|. 


| 

\ tity 
that will burn sound I, 
stove-wood,ordonot “S | Ninh 
go out. If you buy = {Ny 
our —— hon- 
ey knives first, you 
will have to buy no Patented, 1878. 
others. 


Ke 


cover all the smokers 


MM A ee = a} 


PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 
Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 2 
Large Bingham Smoker (wide 
shield), 24% inch. 15 
Extra Bingham (wide 
ES SF Mle weds. cecvcaccscgesccs 25 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 00 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 
1% inch 
Bingham & Hetherington Hone 
Knife, 2 inch 
= sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 
rates. 
Send for free description and testimonials, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


Smoker 


17wtf 


Scribner's Lumber and Log Book, 


EARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 

book of its kind ever published. Gives meuas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


G.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
{2 Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. ag 
2w6m 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 

ueens,and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
1.25 each; after that date, single Queen, $1.00; 6 
‘or $5.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more each. Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


I. R. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
outfit free,addressP’ O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. s6wly 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
> UTH, 








5wly 








Apply to c. F. 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 


"Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


cation. J. H. ROBER'TSON 
50wtf Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


PAINE & LADD, 
HALBERT KE. PAINE. ) WASHINGTON, 
C. 








Late Comm’r Patents. 
STORY B. LADD. D. 
Solicitors of Patents and Attorneys in 
Patent Cases. 16w3m 





4 


EXCELSIOR 


HONEY EXTRACTORS. 


|. In answer to frequent inquiries 
V for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
"a Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The3frame basketisin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2 frame, The4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the busket for 75 or 80 
@ ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for anv size of frame. 
Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches 
For2 Langstroth “ Ioxis “* 
For 3 “4 - 10x18 “ 
For 4 “ “ 10x18 -“ 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 ‘** 
For 3 ms _ 12}4x20 ” 
For4 = = 13x20 “ 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, lll. 
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ANY, LANES CIR 


i 
BEES 2 QUEEN 

Bk a ag a = 3 

VES. SECTIONS.FEEDER 
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EARS ror THe MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 


Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 

This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 
small White Shark, caughtinthe Yellow Sea, 
known us Carcharodon Rondeletit. Every Chinese 
fisherman knowsit. Its virtues as «a restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures were so numerous and 
many sosceemingly miraculous, thatthe rem- 
edy was officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 
pire. Its use became so universal that for over 
300 years no Deafness has existed among 
the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 
any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

Ihave no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benefited. 

My deafness helped a great deal- think another 
bottle will cure me. 


“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PEKSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION. Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $!, 
und you will receive by return a remedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else, and whose 
curative effects will be permanent. You will never 
regret doing s0.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 
VIEW. 

{#~'T'o avoid loss in the mails, please send money 
by REGISTEKED LETTER. 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & CO.) 


| Bale Agents forAmerica. 7 Dey St., New York. 
y 


20W 





Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 

925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manua) 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 

todo without. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—81.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ‘‘ Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
ete. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 75e.3 in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15¢c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphiet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation cf Honey for the 
Market ; Honey as fod, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Kecipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 50c. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—$25 in gold 
—was awarded to Prof Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given infull. Price, 1O0c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price, 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, dc. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the mrethods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15e. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by ThomasG. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how. Illustrated with 26 engrav- 
ings. Price, 10c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views oD 
the management of bees, Price, 1O0c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. ‘This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment aguinst adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages 5@ec- 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
ilJustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25ec. 


Chicken Chelera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 
ite cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Caiculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Busines 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civi 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers. 
Piumbers, Gas and steam Fitters, Bronzers, ild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 1 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a verisante 
Treasury of Useful Know edge, and worth ite 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, 0 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 
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